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EDITORIAL... 


The New Point of View 


The new point of view—to wit, that education should fit the student to 
function pleasantly and profitably within his environment—has brought us 
to a study of vocations and vocational fitness. As teachers and schools, we do 
not regard our duty to the student as having been fully discharged until we 
have shown him, as best we may, how to use the education he has so laboriously 
acquired. We are also recognizing that in the field of employment we have a 
buyer’s market, and that in addition to specific training in business skills, 
personality with all its implications is an important factor, not only in the 
first interview between the graduate and the employer, but also in future 
relations. 


Because of this new responsibility of orienting the graduate and directing 
him in the successful employment of his training and his education, we are 
placing special emphasis, not only in private business schools but also in high 
schools and colleges, upon organized instruction in personality and character 
development. 


*“*Education for the sake of education,’’ which has long been a slogan in 
school circles, has given way to, ‘‘Education for the sake of its use.’’ School 
administrators in all fields seek to impress upon the student the fact that his 
ability to express his education in action will be largely the measure of the 
value of the time that he has spent in school. 


So-called character building has been incidental in the school and usually 
has been looked upon as a by-product of more or less unrelated activities, but 
since psychologists and other students of education have reached the unani- 
mous conclusion that personality may be improved and character may be 
strengthened by means of definite instruction, many schools are offering regular 
class instruction in this very important phase of education, and a school that 
overlooks or dodges its responsibility to the student for the encouragement 
of this final phase of his education—the expression of his training in action— 
not only fails to do its full duty from the viewpoint of education, but also loses 
an important opportunity for the promotion of its institutional interests. 


The education of the immediate future will be of the objective type and 
will attempt to answer the challenging question of every forward-looking 
young person: ‘‘What use will my education be to me in meeting the everyday 


problems of my existence.”’ 


President, National Association of Accredited 
Commercial Schools; and President, The Capital 
City Commercial College, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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The Relation of Business Education 
to General Education 


Part Ill 


Business Education as Nonvocational Education 


by 


R. G. Walters 
Grove City College 
Grove City, Pennsylvania 





Council of Business Education. 


1. “The Place of Vocational Education in 
the General Plan of Education’’—Dr. 
Ratepn E. Picxert, New York University, 
New York, N. Y. 

2. “Business Education as Vocational Edu- 
cation’’—NaTHANIEL ALTHOLZ, director of 
commercial education, New York, N. Y. 

3. “Business Education as Nonvocational 
Education’’—R. G. Watters, Grove City 
College, Grove City, Pa. 

4. “‘Social-Business Education and _ the 
Social Sciences’’—Dnr. G. Kime, 
managing editor, Social Studies Magazine. 

5. ‘“‘What Business Education Does Every- 
body Need””—Anprew J. Morris, substitute 
assistant supervisor, Commercial Education Sec- 
tion, Los Angeles City School District. 





The following series of articles has been planned and sponsored by the National 
Part III of the series appears in this issue. 


6. ‘‘What Business Education Can Do for 
the Consumer’’—Dr. A. O. Cotvin, State 
College of Education, Greeley, Colo. 


7. ‘‘What Business Education Cannot Do 
for the Consumer’’—Prorressor FRANCES 
Zui, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 


8. How the Problems of Administration 
and Supervision Which Arise in Connec- 
tion with Business Education Differ from 
General Educational Administration and 
Supervision’’—Dr. Davin B. WEGLEIN, su- 
perintendent of schools, Baltimore, Md. 


9. ‘How General Educational Trends are 
Likely to Influence Business Education”’ 
—Dr. Hart R. Dovetass, University of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 








At THE outset of this article it may 
be well to make one point clear—I believe 
that commerical education must always be 
primarily vocational if it is to be justified. 
At the same time, I believe that commercial 
education has a number of nonvocational 
values, which may be recognized without, 
in any way, detracting from its vocational 
values. 


What has just been said applies to the 
commercial curriculum as a whole. I also 
believe that no individual commercial sub- 
ject is entirely vocational in nature, nor is 
any commercial subject entirely nonvoca- 
tional. A course in general business, for 
example, may include such vocational topics 
as “filing,” “the handling of mail,” and 
“record keeping,” all of which may be used 
by a student in earning his living; but it 
may also include such nonvocational topics 
as “savings,” “investments,” and “insur- 
ance,” which may function in the daily life 
of the student but not be used directly in 
his job. It is acknowledged, however, that 
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some commercial subjects, such as short- 
hand and bookkeeping, are much more voca- 
tional in nature than they are nonvocational; 
whereas other commercial subjects, such as 
commercial geography and economics, are 
more nonvocational in nature than they are 
vocational. 

The nonvocational values of commercial 
education are numerous and varied. In 
general, they may be classified under one of 
the following headings: (1) personal-use 
values, (2) cultural values, (3) social values, 
(4) consumer values, (5) exploratory values, 
(6) foundation-subject values. Now let us 
consider each of these in turn. 


PERSONAL-USE VALUES. This term is used 
to describe certain applications of knowl- 
edge and skill which function in an individ- 
ual’s life, but not in his strictly vocational 
activities. Typewriting, for example, may 
be used by a student in filling a position as 
typist or stenographer. In that case, type- 
writing is strictly vocational in nature. 
Typewriting may, however, be used by the 
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student for other purposes than to earn his 
living. Thus, he may typewrite his daily or 
term papers while still in school or college. 
In that case he is using his typewriting skill 
not for vocational purposes, but for his own 
personal use. Likewise the housewife who 
types recipes; the woman who types a report 
to be given to her club; the secretary of an 
organization, serving without pay, who 
types his minutes; and the man or woman 
who typewrites personal letters—all these 
use typewriting not as part of the jobs at 
which they earn their living, but for their 
own personal affairs. 


Bookkeeping, likewise may be used either 
vocationally or personally. Those who earn 
their living as bookkeepers use it vocation- 
ally. But the man who uses his knowledge 
of bookkeeping to keep the accounts of an 
organization (provided he is not paid for his 
services) and the housewife who utilizes her 
knowledge of bookkeeping to prepare a 
family budget, use bookkeeping not for 
vocational purposes, but for personal pur- 
poses. 


When we turn to shorthand, we find it 
also has both vocational and personal-use 
values. For the girl who earns her living as 
a stenographer, the art is strictly vocational; 
but, for the individual who writes parts of a 
speech in shorthand, for the person who 
makes notes in shorthand while telephoning, 
or for the student who takes college lecture 
notes in shorthand, the art is nonvocational 
—it is being used strictly for personal pur- 
poses. Even such a subject as salesmanship 
has both vocational and personal-use values. 
Salesmanship for the student who expects to 
earn his living by selling is strictly voca- 
tional, but for the student who applies the 
principles of salesmanship to getting a job, 
the subject has personal-use values: 


Just as a whole subject may be taught 
from either the vocational viewpoint or the 
personal-use viewpoint, so a single topic 
within a subject may be taught from either 
viewpoint. In the field of general business, 
for example, the topic “telephoning” may 
be treated from the viewpoint of the business 
office. In that case, “telephoning” is voca- 
tional in nature. But the topic may be 
treated, not from the viewpoint of the busi- 
ness office, but from the viewpoint of the 
home. In the latter case, it is personal. 
Similarly, various topics in bookkeeping, 
salesmanship, and commercial law may be 
taught either from the vocational or the 
personal-use viewpoint. 


CULTURAL VALUES. Next let us consider the 
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cultural values of business education. Ac- 
cording to Webster, true culture represents 
an enlightenment of the mind and a refine- 
ment of tastes. Traditionally, culture could 
be acquired only through the study of the 
classics; little of cultural value could be 
found in the practical or applied subjects. 
Fortunately this traditional viewpoint is 
being changed rapidly. If it is true that 
culture means enlightenment of the mind, 
then certainly such subjects as commercial 
geography, economics, bookkeeping, and 
commercial law, all of which embrace a 
great mass of material capable of enlighten- 
ing the mind, are cultural. 


The majority of commercial subjects also 
contribute toward the second phase of true 
culture—refinement of tastes. The study of 
typewriting and business English, for exam- 
ple, results in a refinement of taste in so far 
as the appearance and composition of busi- 
ness letters is concerned; the study of sales- 
manship awakens the desire of students for 
better taste in clothing, language, and man- 
ners; the study of shorthand may result in 
better taste in the use, pronunciation, and 
enunciation of words; and the study of ad- 
vertising improves the student’s taste in 
color, design, arrangement, and language. 
It is not argued that these commercial sub- 
jects can compete with music, art, and liter- 
ature in improving the tastes of students, 
but they certainly compare favorably with 
the majority of academic subjects in these 
matters. 


SOCIAL VALUES. So much has been written 
during the past few years about the social 
values of commercial education, that there 
is little need in this article to discuss them 
at length. The term “social” as it is gener- 
ally used, pertains to man’s relations with 
his fellow men. Most of our problems at the 
present time are social problems—economic, 
sociological, commercial, and _ political—so 
it is not surprising that general educators 
and commercial educators agree that more 
attention must be given by our schools to 
social problems. 


Business is a social activity. It originates 
with and centers around men’s contacts 
with one another. It is quite natural, there- 
fore, that some commercial subjects, such as 
commercial geography, commercial law, 
salesmanship, and economics, are almost 
wholly social in nature; and that other com- 
mercial subjects, such as general business, 
advertising, and business letter writing, deal 
in part with human relations or depend in 
part upon a knowledge of human nature. It 
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will be seen, therefore, that commercial edu- 
cation offers unusual opportunities for stress- 
ing correct social value. 


CONSUMER VALUES. Almost as much has 
been written about consumer education as 
about social-commercial education. There 
is considerable doubt as to whether a special 
course in “buying” for the ultimate con- 
sumer is feasible. There is still more doubt 
as to whether such a course, if it can be 
worked out, should be assigned to the com- 
mercial department. Many educators be- 
lieve that if a course in consumer buying is 
offered, it should be taught in the home 
economics department rather than in the 
commercial department. Since most food 
and clothing are purchased by women, and 
since there is a logical connection between 
the buying of food and clothing and its prep- 
aration for use, the contention that a course 
in consumer buying, if offered, should be 
taught in the domestic science department, 
has considerable merit. 

Regardless of these arguments, however, 
the fact remains that business has not here- 
tofore given sufficient consideration to the 
best interests of the consumer. Caveat emptor 
has too long been the rule which governed 
business. This is one reason why our present 
economic system is on trial. If it is to endure, 
private business must give more attention to 
the rights of the consumer. It is very im- 
portant, therefore, that young men and 
women who are preparing for business should 
be made to see the consumer’s viewpoint. 
This can be done through stressing the con- 
sumer’s viewpoint in such subjects as sales- 
manship, retailing, advertising, business 
letter writing, commercial geography, com- 
mercial law, and economics. 


EXPLORATORY VALUES. So much time and 
effort are wasted in our high schools by per- 
mitting boys and girls to study subjects in 
which they are almost sure to fail, and by 
allowing them to prepare for occupations for 
which they are not fitted, that teachers, 
parents, and employers are clamoring for 
more efficient educational and vocational 
guidance. The teaching of exploratory sub- 
jects forms an important part in every well- 
planned guidance program, for such subjects 
show, to some extent, the aptitudes of stu- 
dents for particular subjects or vocations. 
As a general thing these exploratory subjects 
are taught in junior high school or in the 
freshman year of a four-year high school. 

Of the commercial subjects having explor- 
atory values, none can compare with general 
business, touching as it does upon many 
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phases of business work, including record 
keeping, selling, letter writing, and office 
machines. As a matter of fact, general 
business is one of the few commercial sub- 
jects in which can be found practically all 
six values listed at the beginning of this 
article, but none of the values claimed for 
general business is of more importance than 
its exploratory value. Other commercial 
subjects which have exploratory values are 
commercial arithmetic, beginning typewrit- 
ing, beginning shorthand, penmanship, and 
business spelling. Commercial arithmetic 
will give an idea of the student’s aptitude 
for mathematics, and so for bookkeeping, 
which is a branch of mathematics. Begin- 
ning typewriting is frequently taught as an 
exploratory subject in junior high school. 
Spelling has exploratory values for students 
who plan to become stenographers, and 
penmanship has exploratory values for those 
who hope to work at some clerical occupa- 
tion. In a sense beginning bookkeeping has 
exploratory values for those who are thinking 
of majoring in bookkeeping and accounting. 
General salesmanship has exploratory values 
for those who are contemplating the study 
of retailing, advertising, and other marketing 
subjects; and beginning shorthand has ex- 
ploratory values for those who hope to con- 
tinue with advanced shorthand and event- 
ually become full-fledged stenographers. 
FOUNDATION-SUBJECT VALUES. The chief 
value of some commercial subjects is found 
in their use as foundation subjects for the 
later study of the more technical vocational 
subjects. In other words, there are certain 
subjects which have little vocational value 
in themselves, but which are desirable, if 
not absolutely essential, for a proper mastery 
of the vocational subjects. Many of the 
subjects which have “exploratory” values, 
also have “foundation-subject” values. Ex- 
amples of such foundation subjects are 
penmanship, business spelling, commercial 
arithmetic, commercial geography, and gen- 
eral business. With the exception of general 
business, which is slightly vocational for a 
few junior clerical jobs, the five subjects 
named are all nonvocational in nature, in 
that they do not prepare for particular 
kinds of work; yet, they are absolutely es- 
sential for an understanding of or the ac- 
quirement of skill in more advanced voca- 
tional commercial subjects. Penmanship, 
spelling, commercial arithmetic, and general 
business are all foundation subjects for the 
later study of bookkeeping. Business spelling 
is a foundation subject for the study of 
(Concluded on page 287) 
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The Right Kind of Practice to Develop 
Typing Power 


The first of a series of four very instructive 
articles that Professor Lessenberry has pre- 
pared on typing. 


by 


D. D. Lessenberry 

Director Courses in Commercial Education 
University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Tue problem of teaching type- 
writing is not so simple as some outside the 
classroom seem to think. In fact, all teach- 
ing is complex; and teaching typewriting is 
no less so than teaching any other subject. 
The teacher must know the goal to be 
achieved, the student groups to be taught, 
and the learning materials and practice pro- 
cedures through which maximum learning 
may be gained. This is a rather simple 
statement of a very big task; but if the 
basic elements of how learning takes place 
can be stated in simple and exact words. 
organization of teaching materials and 
teaching procedures can be made more 
effectively. 

No effective organization of teaching pro- 
cedures or of teaching materials can be 
made except in the light of an understanding 
of the aims of the course. This aim in typing 
is the development of typing power, not 
merely typing skill. Students must know 
how to use typing skill, or the course is of 
little value to them. 


TYPING POWER DEFINED. Neither speed nor 
accuracy nor the combination of the two 
gives typing power, for typing power is ex- 
cellent skill plus related understandings that 
make for effective use of the skill. The 
student who types eighty words a minute 
has typing skill; but if he does not know how 
to use the skill effectively in typing a great 
variety of office materials, he does not have 
typing power. A stenographer who cannot 
spell, punctuate, capitalize, and paragraph 
acceptably is considered unfit for steno- 
graphic work. ‘Typing power is achieved 
through the development of exact habits of 
machine control and the understanding of 


related knowledges that make for effective 
use of typing skill. 


What is meant by learning? Gray says: 


Learning is a process of changing body structure 
through behavior. It is complete when those be- 
havior patterns are established which enable the 
individual to behave in the learned way without 
constant stimulation . . . How one learns depends 
on his state of maturation and how one grows or 
matures depends on what and how he has learned. 


... Learning is tied up with inheritance, physio- 
logical condition, past experience, and all phases 
of present stimulation. The temperature of the 
room, what the learner ate for breakfast, .. . all 
must be considered as part of any learning situa- 
tion ... Characteristic of human behavior is the 
fact that it is “organismic,” which means that it 
is integrated and unified. The individual always 
behaves as-a-whole.! 

Learning, then, is the modification of be- 
havior. Learning is inevitable. It takes 
place all the time whether we like it or not. 
A teacher can help the student to learn the 
right things and to make desirable behavior 
changes. This is as true for typewriting, a 
skilled subject, as it is for any other type of 
learning. Students cannot go through the 
motions of typing without forging the chain 
of habits that will vitally affect development 
of typing skill. 

For the purpose of understanding how 
learning to type takes place, a study of how 
to acquire skill is the first learning problem. 
Skill learning is probably the simplest type 
of learning, for a skill is gained through the 
right kind of repetitive practice. “We learn 
to do by doing” is an accepted educational 
truism; but it is only a half-truth, and the 
missing half is as significant as that quoted. 
One learns to type by the right kind of 
practice, not merely through any kind of 
practice. Many students have typed for a 


1J. Stanley Gray, “Basic Principles of Learning,’’ Lesson Plans and Classroom Techniques, Second Yearbook of the National 


Commercial Teachers Federation, 1936, pp. 24, 25. 
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school year or more and learned little of 
how to type and how to use typing. What 
conditions, then, are necessary for effective 
repetitive practice in order that a student 
may develop his best typing power with a 
minimum of waste motion and loss of time? 
Stated in another way, What principles of 
learning control the development of skill in 
typing? Gray says: 
All learning, regardless of types, takes place through 
exercise and is. facilitated by understanding. To 
do and to understand why, are fundamental in all 
forms of effective learning. The amount of exer- 
cise and the amount of understanding both vary 
with the nature of the learning situation (which 
includes the learner). Also, they are interdepend- 
ent. The amount of exercise necessary is reduced 
by increasing the amount of understanding and 
vice versa. Exetcise and understanding may truly 
be considered the laws of learning.” 


Right practice and full understanding of the 
purpose of the practice, then, control the 
development of skill in typing. Now. right 
practice cannot always be standardized. It 
will vary with different students. For this 
reason, it is foolish to speak of the one best 
stroke or the one best practice procedure or, 
probably, the one best anything except 
when applied to a particular individual. 
There are, however, certain factors that 
condition learning that do not vary greatly 
with individual students. These factors are 
stated here without elaboration. 


1. The learner must know the goal toward which 

he is working. 

2. The learner must understand the purpose of 
each practice project and the expected out- 
comes of the use of a particular practice pro- 
cedure. This means that he must not only 
know how he should practice, but also why. 

. The learner must like the work. “Enjoyable 
learning is essential to efficient learning.’ 

. Knowledge of progress in learning is essential 
to efficient learning. 

. Repetitive practice is essential to the develop- 
ment of skill. 

. Practice makes perfect only if there is a definite 
drive toward perfection. 

. “Mere practice will not develop habit. The 
repetitions must be regular and frequent, rather 
than numerous, and made with all the attention 
at the individual’s command.’ 


It is considerably easier to say when 
learning has taken place than to say how it 
takes place. We know that learning is a 
process of making desirable changes in be- 

havior. When there is no change in behavior, 
’ there is no learning; when there is no learn- 
ing, there has been no teaching, no matter 
what classroom procedures have been used. 

We know that learning is complex and 
tied up with many factors other than in- 

‘Ibid., p. 29. 


sIbid., p. $0. 
‘Paul ki 
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structional materials or teaching procedures, 
and these other factors are determinants of 
how as well as how much one learns. A 
seeming mystery is the varying levels of 
mastery of students who work under the same 
classroom conditions—the same textbooks, 
instructor, room conditions, and the same 
testing and remedial procedures. This 
failure to have uniform learning need be no 
mystery if it is remembered that each 
student’s previous experiences have pro- 
duced certain structural aftereffects that 
condition the way he learns. These different 
inherited and acquired characteristics and 
different physiological ways of responding 
to a classroom situation call for the indi- 
vidualization of instruction within the plan 
for group teaching and for a better under- 
standing of how learning takes place. 

What the teacher does in the classroom is 
important, of course, but not nearly so im- 
portant as what the student does. How well 
the student does the assignment should be 
checked, but what the assignment does to the 
student should be checked even more carefully. 


STEPS IN LEARNING TO TYPE. The student 
must first establish an association between 
the key to be controlled and the controlling 
finger. This is a kinesthetic association, the 
feel of a reach, and not the location of a 
particular key in relation to other keys. 
When the f finger is to be taught the con- 
trol of the reach to r, no purpose is gained 
in associating r with ¢ or any other letter; 
the association is entirely a feel of the reach 
to r. Pyle says: 

When one learns to type, the position of the let- 
ters must first be learned. By practice the bonds 
are better established—there is less hesitation in 
finding letters. The muscles involved in making 


the movements become better adapted to them 
and unnecessary movements are eliminated.5 


Is this principle of setting up bonds be- 
tween the controlling finger and keys to be 
controlled antagonistic to the Gestalt prin- 
ciple that students always “behave as-a- 
whole”? Specifically applied to learning to 
type, does the “whole” mean the entire 
word, sentence, or paragraph? Why may not 
the whole be an individual letter at the 
beginning of learning to type? In fact, can 
it be other than the letter? Students can 
think the whole word but can they type 
the whole word when they must make a 
number of movements that involve the com- 
mand of the fingers as to direction and length 
of movement? Is it not quite reasonable to 


er, Contemporary Education, Its Principles and Practices (New York: D. Appleton and Company, 1929), p. 550. 


‘William Henry Pyle, The Psychology of Learning (Baltimore: Warwick, Warwick & York, 1928), p. 35. 
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believe that the whole may be just a letter 
on one level of typing, a word on another, 
and a phrase on a still higher level of skill? 
A careful observation of how students type 
a word in the initial learning stage will 
confirm the position that an interpretation 
of whole learning means control of the 
largest unit possible at a particular level of 
skill. Of course, it is possible for a teacher 
to dictate nothing but words, and hope that 
students will think and type words. We are 
sometimes guilty of thinking students be- 
have in a certain way because we, as 
teachers, think they should behave in that 
particular way. Nothing is gained from this 
failure to see that the initial step in learning 
to type is the control of a letter, though 
students should be forced to the practice of 
words just as quickly as their typing habit. 
permit. ‘ 

Unquestionably word typing should be 
developed early in the course. At the word 
level, the student handles some words as a 
whole, but others will necessarily have to 
be typed on the letter level even after con- 
siderable skill has been developed. Word 
dictation is the best medium for developing 
the ability to type words as a whole. If the 
student copies from a book in all his practice 
work, the tendency will be to continue 
typing on the letter level. In direct dictation, 
he gets the impulse to type from the sound 
and the thought of the word, and the indi- 
vidual letters are less in the foreground of 
attention than when he copies from the 
printed page. 


TECHNIQUE OF DEVELOPING WORD CONTROL. 
Dictate two-letter words just as soon as the 
letter associations have been set up. The 
word he can be dictated at the end of the 
second lesson. Have the students say the 
word aloud, vigorously. Demonstrate the 
control of letter sequences when typing on 
the word level. Many students never get 
beyond the word level of typing. If neces- 
sary, have them drop back to the letter 
level and then work up again to the words. 
This frequent shift from word to letter level 
will be necessary in order to develop correct 
stroking habits, and correct stroking is a 
habit that must be developed from the 
beginning of the course. Some students will 
show a tendency to clash the keys. They 
are probably tensing the shoulder and arm 
muscles and jumping the keys. Teach the 
importance of relaxation. 


The next step in the development of 
typing skill is the typing of phrases and 
sentences. Expert typists achieve this level 
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of skill, but far too little effort has been 
made to develop phrase and sentence writing 
in the classroom. If a student has worked 
gradually to the word level of typing, he 
knows the technique of shifting from the 
word to the letter and back again. The 
difficulty of the material will indicate when 
this shift is necessary. The teacher cannot 
judge when this shift is needed but can 
render best assistance in helping the student 
to analyze his typing habits and to know 
when he should control a letter or a word. 

The best way to have students learn to 
type a phrase is to have them say the phrase 
aloud as it is typed. The complete phrase 
should be pronounced as the first word is 
typed. This same technique can be used 
effectively in typing sentences. The first 
practice should be on familiar and simple 
phrases or sentences; such as, for the, for 
them, or He will go, He will go for them. 

Students should be taught to practice for 
specific ends. If the purpose of the drill is 
the improvement of the reach-stroke of z, 
for example, type words using the letter z; 
and type on the letter level in order to give 
attention to the reach and the stroke. If the 
practice is for the purpose of forcing speed, 
type words, phrases, or a sentence on the 
word level. If the material is to be handed 
in for a grade, type on the letter level as 
this gives better control. Teach the student 
to look at his progress chart or his curve of 
learning and to determine whether he should 
type for speed with sustained control or 
attempt to spurt his speed. Teach him to 
begin on the letter level at a rather easy 
rate; then pace his stroking to the word 
level. 

Students learn to type through attentive 
repetitive practice. The best practice ma- 
terial is meaningful material. The use of 
every letter in the alphabet in each para- 
graph quickly leads from letter recognition 
to word recognition. How a student prac- 
tices is of more importance than what he 
practices, although the materials typed 
should sustain interest as well as develop 
technique. Repetition with interest is, then, 
the desirable practice procedure, irrespective 
mol ag particular method of teaching being 
used. 





TESTS FOR STATE CONTESTS 


Contest managers may obtain suitable tests on 
the following subjects from Harvey A. Andruss, 
State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania: bookkeeping, typewriting, arithmetic, 
and law. 
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The Place of Commercial Education in the 


Public School Program 


The comments of Mr. Greene are based upon an address which 

he delivered at the University of Denver Conference, June 25- 

26, 1936. His contribution to the program was so interesting 

and proved so popular among those present that he agreed to 

put his thoughts in writing for the benefit of the readers of 
THE BALANCE SHEET. 


Charles E. Greene 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
Denver, Colorado 


ALTHOUGH some commercial 
teachers may feel that they offer courses 
chiefly to develop stenographers, book- 
keepers, and secretaries, the studies that 
have been made of high school graduates 
and their activities show that most graduates 
of commercial courses do not go into the 
commercial fields for which they prepared, 
and many of them do not enter any com- 
mercial field at all. Most of the students 
who take typewriting in the Denver high 
schools do not even take other commercial 
subjects, and many students take one or 
two commercial subjects and not the whole 
commercial course. The chief purpose of 
commercial education is not vocational; it 
is cultural and general in character. Inci- 
dentally, a few of our commercial graduates 
do make definite use in their vocations of 
the skills which they acquire in commercial 
courses, but the chief objective of commer- 
cial education is to develop the personal and 
social abilities of boys and girls. Unless 
commercial teachers concern themselves with 
individual students, know their home life, 
their ambitions, their peculiar weaknesses 
and abilities; and unless the teachers build 
upon this knowledge with individual stu- 
dents and help them ‘row, then the activi- 
ties of commercial teachers may not be said 
to be truly educative. 


Any system or plan of education should be 
evaluated in terms of the extent to which it 
meets the needs of individual boys and girls. 
In the past the practice has been, to a con- 
siderable extent, to seek out areas of human 
experience that seem to have an important 
bearing upon life and to introduce these ex- 
periences, or certain phases of these experi- 
ences, into the school curriculum in order 
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that young people might benefit by them. 
These courses have sometimes been intro- 
duced into the schools without a careful 
consideration of the actual needs of the 
young people for whose use the courses were 
intended. 

Not only have curriculum builders pre- 
pared courses of study in terms of depart- 
mental requirements, but administrators 
have also organized secondary schools solely 
on the departmental basis, so that in all of 
our public high schools today we have de- 
partments of English, mathematics, com- 
merce, social science, Latin, and the like. 
Some small provision is frequently made for 
counseling. Assistant principals, deans of 
girls, advisers, counselors, and home-room 
teachers are given the task of studying the 
needs of individual students and recommend- 
ing educational programs to meet these 
needs. Such provision for guidance is in- 
adequate and incidental only to the main 
organization of the school, which emphasizes 
departments and subject matter. So long as 
high schools are organized solely in depart- 
ments and teachers are held responsible only 
for the subject matter they}teach, the in- 
dividual problems of boys and girls will be 
generally neglected. The basic goals of ed- 
ucation are concerned with the development 
of the personalities of boys and girls. Not 
only should the efforts of teachers and 
administrators be directed to this end, but 
the school curriculum and organization 
should also reflect the same purpose. Any 
school department which fails to meet the 
basic goals of education cannot be con- 
sidered truly educative. 


A brief statement of the goals will illus- 
trate what is meant. The Progressive Edu- 
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cation Association teachers in the Denver 
high schools have set up the following list as 
the three basic goals of education. 


I. Consistent growth in the ability of the 
individual to adjust creatively to his 
inner life, to recognize his limitations, 
and to build out of his peculiar powers 
and interests an enriched and resource- 
ful personality. 


II. Consistent growth in the ability of the 
individual to live with others so ef- 
fectively that he may experience the 
satisfactions which come from associa- 
tion with different kinds of people, and 
that he may be a partner with those 
who seek to provide a better society in 
which to make a living and to live. 


Consistent growth in knowledge and 
understanding of the world of nature so 
that the individual may be able to 
appreciate its power and beauty, to 
cope with its dangers, and, through ap- 
plication of the discoveries of science, 
to promote human welfare. 


Does commercial education as admin- 
istered at the present time develop the 
attitudes and purposes; the understandings 
and knowledges; the abilities, habits, and 
patterns of behavior which will insure 
growth in these basic goals? 

A consideration of the nature of subject 
matter that is offered in our high schools 
may throw some light upon the issue here 
being considered. An examination of the 
program of study in the Denver high school 
in 1873, for example, shows that education 
was considered to be a process of developing 
certain mechanical skills which were gen- 
erally involved, and always difficult. This 
program of study included such subjects as 
Greek, Latin, German, English grammar, 
mathematics, a few facts of history to be 
memorized; and a still smaller amount of 
science, which went under the name of 
natural philosophy. The theory of educa- 
tion in those days, and at the present time 
to a large extent, was that a student was 
being educated whenever he memorized a 
set of unrelated foreign-appearing symbols 
and then combined these symbols into cer- 
tain involved and complex patterns. 


For example, to be able to translate a 
passage from Caesar’s Gallic Wars the 
student must first have memorized and 
classified the various declensions and con- 
jugations in Latin. He must have learned a 
list of isolated words in the vocabulary lists; 
he must have memorized certain grammati- 
cal constructions; and he must have been 
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able to apply the whole in a logical way 
before he could understand and explain the 
long involved sentences of Caesar. 

In algebra, he first began with the mem- 
orization and manipulation of simple skills 
and gradually built up the ability to apply 
algebraic symbols in such an involved 
process as a quadratic equation. The 
mastery of mechanical skills is difficult from 
the beginning to the end. The end, or com- 
plete process, is difficult because of the in- 
volved pattern to be fitted from all its com- 
ponent parts, and the beginning steps in 
skills because no pattern is available, and 
the student has to memorize a long, unre- 
lated, and meaningless list of symbols and 
keep them in mind for use. 

Such is the case in spelling, in memorizing 
certain dates in history, in such processes as 
memorizing the alphabet in the old alpha- 
betical method of teaching reading, and in 
the beginning steps in the grammar of any 
foreign language. The theory of learning 
which applied to the mechanical processes 
seemed to be that if a child could manipu- 
late all the symbols and keep them in their 
proper places in an involved situation, he 
was educated. The manipulation of these 
skills had no relationship whatever to life 
or to the experiences which gave rise origi- 
nally to the development of these skills, 
nor to the application of the skills them- 
selves. What these mental gymnastics 
really constitute is an intelligence test. They 
are not essentially different from the type 
of material that goes into our intelligence 
tests, and yet for generations we have spent 
a great deal of our time in the schoolroom 
with this type of material with the idea that 
the ability to manipulate skills spelled edu- 
cation. In the field of commercial education 
mechanical skills are found in such subject- 
matter designations as shorthand, type- 
writing, certain phases of bookkeeping, 
rapid calculation, and spelling. 

A second type of subject matter developed 
at a later date involved the manipulative 
processes where the hands were used. It 
was thought that the skillful use of the 
hands per se developed the mind. It is 
true that any bodily activity almost in- 
evitably brings to the mind some associa- 
tions, but their educational importance may 
be negligible. The manipulative processes 
are similar in character to the mechanical 
processes, going from the simple to the 
complex, but they involve skill of hand as 
well as complex mental activity. In the 
commercial field the manipulative processes 
are penmanship, shorthand, typewriting, and 
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the use of various business machines. These 
processes may be suggestive of the business 
world in which they are used to the indi- 
vidual who manipulates’them just the 
same as the memorization of Latin declen- 
sions may be suggestive of English deriva- 
tives; on the other hand, nothing may be 
suggested. The result in educational de- 
velopment by reason of these processes is 
not inherently educative. 

A third type of materials which came into 
educational use were those which were in- 
formative in character. These materials 
were introduced to show the relationship 
of mechanical skills to life activities. At 
first, the informative materials were taught 
much like the skills themselves. They had 
to be memorized and repeated word for 
word, or at least paraphrased. But as the 
mass of information that is important to 
modern life has grown, informative materials 
have been studied in another way and for 
other purposes. While informative ma- 
terials may be used with just as narrow a 
purpose in view as is generally found in the 
teaching of mechanical skill subjects and the 
manipulative processes, the possibilities for 
real education by the use of informative 
materials are much broader. 

The first basic goal of education above 
named was the consistent growth in the 
ability of the individual to adjust creatively 
to his own inner life—in short, to develop 
his own personality. An individual’s needs, 
his limitations, his peculiar interests must 
all be developed in terms of his experiences, 
and the chief value of education lies in the 
fact that a large part of one’s experiences 
may be gained through reading and dis- 
cussion, as well as by actual experiencing. 
Informative materials also offer possibilities 
of educative value in aiding the individual 
to attain the second goal of education, 
which is the consistent growth in the ability 
of the individual to live with others ef- 
fectively and to find his own place in 
society. In our present complex civiliza- 
tion it is necessary that an individual 
read widely in social, economic, and political 
fields; that he inform himself about the 
best conditions for home life; and that he 
read widely in the field of his own profes- 
sion or vocation. The results of scientific 
experimentation have so permeated modern 
life that it is necessary that one read widely 
in the field of natural science and its rela- 
tionship to human welfare, which is the 
third basic goal listed. 

In the field of commercial education such 
subject-matter divisions as commercial ge- 
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ography, commercial law, parts of commer- 
cial arithmetic, junior business training, and 
business principles may all be listed under 
the head of informative materials. 

Courses of study in commercial education 
often list among their objectives such items 
as development of strong character and per- 
sonality, better understanding of social 
problems, civic responsibility, and initiative 
on the part of the individual. These ob- 
jectives are real and should be taken seri- 
ously. Unless they are so considered, the 
commercial courses may degenerate into a 
series of mental and manipulative gymnas- 
tics and tricks, and not be truly educative 
activities. Typewriting must be more than 
fast and accurate finger manipulation, and 
salesmanship must not stop at learning the 
tricks of the high-pressure salesman regard- 
less of the value of the commodity being 
sold. If a boy learns to sell automobiles, 
then the whole problem of modern trans- 
portation and the way it answers social 
needs must become a part of the boy’s life, 
a reason for his existence and an incentive 
to interested efforts. Safety in transporta- 
tion, integrity, workmanship, freedom from 
flaws in materials, and possibilities for im- 
provement, all become living issues in the 
boy’s life. The automobile is a part of him. 
For it he is alive. The teacher who stimu- 
lates this enthusiasm for automobiles must 
himself have an interest in more than the 
details and tactics of the salesman. Such a 
teacher must be alive to current social and 
economic values. Such a teacher must be 
a student and an inspirer of .young people. 
The teacher’s job has to do with salesman- 
ship, but only incidentally. Chiefly, the 
teacher spends his life in the study of 
boys and girls, the raw material in his 
classes. By such study, by cooperative 
reading and conferences the teacher finds 
the steps that must be taken in order to 
lead youth from a life of purposeless friv- 
olity to serious endeavor. 





AWARDS FOR BOOKKEEPING 
AND TYPEWRITING 


Write for circulars which describe the 
awards available for schools that use 
20th Century Bookkeeping and Account- 
ing and 20th Century Typewriting. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati 


New York 


Chicago 
San Francisco 
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The Standardization of Units of Measure 
in Outlining Courses 


The accompanying article represents the main portion of a 

talk delivered by Mr. Purvis at the convention of the 

Eastern Commercial Teachers Association in New York 

City, April 11, 1936. The address was published in 

“Accredited News,’’ but is published here to provide a 
wider distribution. 


E. G. Purvis 
Strayer College 
Washington, D. C. 


In THE fall of 1930 at a convention 
of the National Association of Accredited 
Commercial Schools held at Atlantic City, 
the following subject was discussed: “In 
order that the work of the schools in this 
association may be more closely correlated 
with that of other institutions, is it desirable 
that the time requirement should be stated 
in conformity with the standard semester 
hour, unit, or term plan with proper allow- 
ance for individuals among students, so that 
our time honored basis of accomplishment 


as the foundation for graduation may not be 
abandoned?” 


The program of future activities that was 
contemplated at that time included revising, 
improving, lengthening, and standardizing 
courses of study. It also proposed to apply 
a standardized unit of measure in outlining 
the courses, and if possible to make arrange- 
ments to secure a higher recognition for 
work done in private commercial schools on 
the part of other schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities. 


In retrospect it is now reasonable to as- 
sume that the depression, which caused 
many private schools to struggle hard for 
their existence for several years, was the 
main reason why some of the good intentions 
were not carried out as united actions. 


Individual schools, working independ- 
ently, have, in numerous instances, made 
considerable progress along this line. A 
united and cooperative effort now under 
more favorable conditions will, without 
doubt, bring great benefits to all. 


Our topic today is not a new or an original 
one, but rather the revival of an idea that 
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many of us have formerly looked forward to 
putting into practice. 

It is not my intention in this article to 
make specific recommendations as to what 
subjects a business college should teach, nor 
to tell how much of any subject should be 
taught. My remarks will be limited mainly 
to the questions: “How shall a private busi- 
ness school outline the courses that it offers?” 
And, “What unit of measure can be most 
easily applied to our courses?” 


In preparing this article I have made an 
analysis of 50 catalogues of representative 
private commercial schools located in 138 
eastern states. 


Twenty-two of these schools merely list 
and describe the subjects of study that are 
offered. They do not mention units of 
measure or number of credits of any kind 
that are issued or counted. 


The 28 remaining schools have created or 
adopted ten different units of measure. The 
names or terms used for these are as follows: 


Semester Hours Units 
Term Hours Counts 


Credits Number of Class Hours a Week 
Credit Hours Clock Hours 
Points Total Number of Hours 


If lack of uniformity in outlining courses 
of study can be accepted as a basis for argu- 
ments, then it appears self-evident that 
standardization of units of measure and 
more uniformity in plan is desirable. The- 
oretically it would be possible for a pros- 
pective student to obtain catalogues from 
twelve business schools and find that each 
one counted the credit required for gradua- 
tion in a different manner. On this particular 
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point it could easily be possible that our 
literature confuses more than it enlightens. 

Now for the sake of arguing the question, 
let us assume that it is desirable for private 
commercial schools to standardize on a unit 
of measure in outlining their courses. The 
vote stands 28 to 22 in favor of using a unit 
of measure. Perhaps some good schools use 
units of measure not told about in their 
catalogues. What shall the choice be? Which 
unit of measure can be more easily applied? 

The choice that I prefer to make, to rec- 
ommend, and to defend, is the “Semester 
Hour.” Among the schools and colleges of 
America there are just two nationally 
known, widely used units of measure: The 
high school unit, and the college semester 
hour. It seems to me to be the simple, the 
logical thing to use a popular, well-known 
unit of measure, provided it works, rather 
than to create a new one. 

One unit is the credit given for a high 
school course that meets five periods a week, 
usually 40 to 45 minutes to the period, for 
a school year of 9 months. Quite generally 
4 units represent a year’s work, and for 16 
units a high school diploma is awarded. 
For many reasons obvious to business school 
managers, this unit is not easily applicable 
to our work. I have found no sentiment 
favorable to it anywhere in business school 
literature. 

The semester hour, as its name implies, 
means one hour a week for a semester. For 
a class that is taught 3 hours a week for a 
semester, the credit earned is 3 semester 
hours. 

In colleges and universities the length of 
a semester is usually about 18 weeks. There- 
fore, one semester hour represents approxi- 
mately 18 class hours. On this basis it is 
easy to assign the proper number of semester 
hours of credit to any and all courses taught. 

In the paragraphs that follow, it is my 
intention to present some of the arguments 
favorable to the semester-hour plan. 

Very close to 100 per cent of the four-year 
accredited high schools in the United States 
have adopted the standardized high school 
unit as the unit of measure for outlining 
their courses of study. Where colleges have 
made exceptions to the semester-hour plan, 
the high schools have usually used the 
session-hour or the quarter-hour as their 
unit of measure. Either of these units of 


measure is readily understood and easily 
estimated in semester-hours. 

It is also safe to assume that each high 
school graduate receives from six to ten 
college catalogues during the year he is 
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graduated. These facts offer overwhelming 
evidence that the school—and college-going 
public is accustomed to the idea of applying 
standardized units of measure to the courses 
they have been pursuing, and are contem- 
plating. 

The semester-hour plan makes it easy for 
a student to compare the credit value of one 
subject with another, and to compare the 
courses offered in one college with those 
offered in another. The institution that 
prefers to sell longer courses can easily 
justify the greater time requirement by 
clearly visualizing the number of subjects 
taught and the amount of time devoted to 
each. 

Schools interested in presenting short in- 
tensive courses and limiting their programs 
to a few essential subjects may clearly show 
just what is being offered and how it can be 
completed quickly by translating their class 
hours into semester hours of credit in each 
subject. 

If this plan were uniformly adopted and 
put in practice by all good commercial 
schools, it would serve a splendid purpose 
by preventing some of the small and un- 
scrupulous schools from setting up the im- 
pression that they teach as much in 3- and 
6-months’ courses as other good schools 
offer in courses requiring from 9 to 12 
months. In selling and advertising secre- 
tarial courses, for instance, many of you 
have, no doubt, read circulars or bulletins 
in which certain schools listed in their 
course outline every secretarial subject that 
is usually offered in standard courses re- 
quiring 1 to 2 years, and yet they stated or 
claimed that the course could be completed 
in 6 to 8 months. If these schools were re- 
quired to state the number of semester- 
hours of credit given in each subject, the 
thinness or the incompleteness of the course 
advertised would become readily apparent. 

Credit earned in any college on this plan 
is always clearly understood and easily 
counted. It enables the student to measure 
exactly the course he is undertaking and to 
know at every stage of his progress how 
much credit has been completed and how 
much more is necessary in order to be grad- 
uated. From my own observations, I feel 
firmly convinced that the use of the semester 
hour has a favorable influence over the 
students from the standpoint of keeping 
them in school and encouraging them to 
graduate. 

Credit issued to a student on the semester- 
hour plan can always be transferred from 
one college to another in definitely known 
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units. In my own experience I have re- 
ceived and read a great many transcripts 
and reports that merely list subjects of study 
pursued and grades earned. Such a record 
is almost worthless except from the stand- 
point of a general recommendation. For 
example, to know that a student made a 
grade of “A” in English and “B” in account- 
ing is of practically no value to a school or 
college official without his being able to 
apply some definitely known unit of measure 
to the amount of instruction that has been 
given in the subject. 

To my mind the semester-hour plan is the 
center of the whole problem confronting the 
private commercial college in its efforts to 
obtain a better recognition from colleges and 
universities and the approval of accrediting 
agencies for these institutions. The only 
way that private commercial colleges can be 
understood by the administrative officers of 
colleges and universities, by public school 
superintendents, principals, and teachers is 
for them all to talk the same language in 
relation to courses of study. The key word 
in relation to courses of study is in most 
cases “The Semester Hour.” We can not 
expect these educators to approve of our 
work when they do not know what we are 
doing; when they have no definite way of 
measuring just what has been accomplished 
in our courses. We should not expect these 
people to apply fairly and accurately stand- 
ard units of measure to us unless we have 
first accurately measured and standardized 
ourselves and the courses of study we are 
offering. 

A high school principal can obtain a col- 
lege or a normal school catalogue and by 
referring to it he can obtain instantly just 
the information that he desires about the 
courses of study that are offered. The book 
will tell him how many hours a week each 
class meets, the number of weeks or semes- 
ters that each subject is taught, the number 
of semester hours that are required for com- 
pleting each course of study, and the kind of 
diplomas or degrees that the institution 
awards. 

The better commercial colleges are right- 
fully entitled to prestige and good standing 
in the opinions of public school and college 
administrative officers and teachers. Per- 
haps in final analysis their main criticism of 
us is the fact that we have not standardized 
our courses of study and our units of meas- 
ure. 

If we refer to the “Book of Information” 
issued by the National Association of Ac- 
credited Commercial Schools, we find the 
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shorthand course outlined in this book re- 
quires 685 clock hours as a minimum re- 
quirement for graduation. When we trans- 
late these figures into time in attendance, 
figuring 25 to 30 hours as a school week, we 
find that we have a five- or six-months’ 
course. The bookkeeping course outlined, 
including all electives suggested, totals 905 
clock hours, which when translated into 
time in attendance, means seven or eight 
months. 

Perhaps the greatest fault that we could 
find with both of these courses is that they 
are too short. A second criticism probably 
could be the fact that only business school 
men are able to explain the irregularity in 
the number of months that are required for 
graduation. They are also the only men 
who can account for the absence of any 
specific requirement in actual weeks or se- 
mesters. Serious reflection on this point alone 
should enable all of us to understand why 
both high school and college officials are, in 
so many cases, skeptical and uninformed as 
to what is really accomplished in private 
commercial schools. 

My conclusion on this point is that there 
is no better way for us to gain recognition 
and approval from educational authorities 
and from the business public generally than, 
first, to raise these standards, and second, 
to outline longer courses of study on the 
semester-hour plan. The standard ought to 
be so high that any fair and reasonable com- 
parison will give the private commercial 
school decided advantage over commercial 
high schools and second-rate private com- 
mercial schools. 

Briefly stated, some of the objections I 
have heard to the semester-hour plan by 
private school owners are as follows: 


1. It can not be easily applied to all the 
courses of study that we teach. 


2. Accomplishment rather than class hours 


has always been our requirement for gradu- 
ation. 


3. It does not make proper allowance for 
the great amount of individual instruction 
that is often given. 


4. Some students gain speed and accuracy 
in business subjects so much faster than 
others. 


5. Private business schools are not colleges 
or universities. They have a special field of 
their own, and therefore should not ape or 
imitate these institutions of higher learning. 
The discussion that follows is an effort to 
answer some of these objections and at the 
same time show that it is not necessary for 
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us to either lower our standards or sacrifice 
any of our traditional] policies. 

In colleges it is a general policy to require 
two hours of laboratory work as the equiva- 
lent of one hour of lecture or classroom 
work for which outside preparation is neces- 
sary. In private business schools the same 
plan can be applied. In laboratory courses, 
such as typewriting, office training, or busi- 
ness machines, and accounting courses re- 
quiring the solution of problems and the 
writing up of practice sets, two hours of 
work should be done for each hour of credit. 

The adoption of the college semester-hour 
in outlining our course of study does not 
make it necessary for us to surrender our 
time-honored basis of accomplishment as the 
requirement for graduation. As a general 
plan the average accomplishment of the 
average student should be the basis for 
figuring the semester-hour value for any 
certain course of study. 

There are probably only two subjects in 
the curriculum of any commercial college 
that would complicate this problem; namely. 
the subjects of shorthand and typewriting. 
Because these subjects require the student 
to attain a certain rate of speed and a certain 
percentage of accuracy, the differences such 
as aptitude, industry, and educational back- 
ground enable some students to meet the 
requirements for graduation more quickly 
than others. 

The way to solve this problem is to allow 
a standardized number of semester hours of 
credit for a certain accomplishment. The 
student who is able to meet this requirement 
in less time should not be penalized by re- 
ducing the number of semester-hours of 
credit, nor should the student who spends 
additional time be given additional semester 
hours of credit. 

Let us illustrate this point with instruction 
and progress in the subject of typewriting. 
On the basis of average accomplishment on 
the part of the average student, it requires 
180 to 200 hours of instruction and practice 
in typewriting for a student to obtain a 
rate of speed of 40 words a minute with 95 
to 100 per cent accuracy. Estimating credit 
on the plan that has been explained above, 
5 semester-hours should be allowed for this 
accomplishment. If individual differences 
make it possible for the student to arrive at 
this standard in either more or less time, 
the credit value assigned to this accomplish- 
ment should remain the same. 

From the very reliable information that I 
have been able to get and from the com- 
parisons and estimates that have been made, 
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18 weeks appears to be a conservative esti- 
mate of the time required in teaching the 
principles of Gregg shorthand, as it is given 
in most private business schools. This 
period of time includes the supplementary 
matter that is usually included to qualify 
the student for the first dictation course, 
usually given at a rate of about 60 to 70 
words a minute. In presenting this subject, 
most schools instruct their classes two 40- 
minute periods each day, or approximately 
6 clock-hours during each week; therefore, 
6 semester-hours is the proper credit to 
assign to this accomplishment. 

On the basis of average progress in devel- 
oping speed and accuracy in taking dicta- 
tion and making transcripts, it usually re- 
quires another term of 16 to 18 weeks to 
become a proficient shorthand writer and 
earn a standard 100-word-a-minute certifi- 
cate. This accomplishment could be meas- 
ured by 6 additional semester-hours of credit. 
If we all agreed on 12 semester hours of 
credit for earning a standard 100-word 
shorthand certificate, I feel confident that 
we would be closely approximating the 
average progress of the average student 
who is graduated from a stenographic or a 
secretarial course. 

Individual differences always have existed 
and always will, even among graduates of 
the same course in the same institution. 
Such fine differences in individual ability 
can only be measured by the grades or marks 
that the students are given in their courses 
of study. If a school cares to make further 
allowances for individual instruction and for 
individual differences in ability on the part 
of their students, certain students may carry 
additional subjects on their schedule or may 
devote more class hours each week to more 
limited programs of study. 

Credit for any other skill subject can be 
estimated on a similar plan, and accom- 
plishment rather than class-hours remains 
the basis for graduation. 

The argument that private commercial 
colleges should not imitate or pretend to be 
like colleges and universities has always 
seemed to me to rest on an insecure founda- 
tion and a false philosophy. Personally, I 
would rather take the opposite point of view 
and contend that these institutions possess 
certain features that make them splendid 
models for us to imitate. Outstanding points 
about colleges and universities that we can 
all profit by imitating are these: They main- 
tain entrance requirements. They recom- 
mend only long courses of study. They pro- 
vide splendid buildings and equipment, 
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Illustration I 


SECRETARIAL COURSE 


For Acapemic HigH ScHoot GRADUATES 
Approximately 12 Months 


A secretarial diploma is awarded for the completion of forty-five semester hours of credit. A stenographic 
diploma is awarded for the completion of thirty-six semester hours of credit approved by the college. 


Required Subjects—36 Semester Hours 
Elective Subjects— 9 Semester Hours 


REQUIRED SUBJECTS: 


Gregg Shorthand Principles 
Touch Typewriting (40-word certificate) 
Spelling and Word Study 
Business English 
Penmanship 
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Semester 
Hours 


wonan 


Part II 


Shorthand Dictation and Transcription, Section I (60-80) 
Shorthand Dictation and Transcription, Section II (80-90) 
Shorthand Dictation and Transcription, Section III (90-100) 


Touch Typewriting (50-word certificate) 
Business Letter Writing 


ELEcTIVE SUBJECTS: 


Accounting, Secretarial 
Accounting, Advanced Secretarial 
Commercial Law 


Shorthand Dictation and Transcription (120-word certificate) 


Economics I 
Journalistic Writing 


Touch Typewriting (60-word certificate) 
Business Administration 
Salesmanship 
Money and Banking 


including libraries and laboratories. Every 
course of study listed is assigned the proper 
credit value in semester-hours or other 
standardized units of measure. Appropriate 
degrees for the various courses of study are 
conferred. Specific numbers of semester- 
hours of credit are always required for each 
degree. 

You will find in Illustration I an outline 
that can be used as a model for either a 
stenographic or a secretarial course. In this 
case the semester-hour represents approxi- 
mately 18 hours of class work in a subject. 
For the subjects of typewriting, office train- 
ing, and secretarial accounting, in which 
much practice work is assigned, two hours 
of class work is required for each hour of 
credit. You will further note that a definite 
number of semester-hours of credit has been 
assigned for the completion of each subject, 
and that a specific number of semester- 
hours of credit is required for each diploma 
awarded. 

The outline in Illustration I has been 
submitted merely as a suggestion. I realize 
just as you do that it may not satisfy the 
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Office Training (Including secretarial studies, filing systems, and office machines) 


A choice of nine semester hours approved by the college. 
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individual needs of all schools: The scope 
and variety of elective subjects offered does, 
however, make this program of study quite 
readily adaptable to the needs of individual 
students, and adjustable in both length and 
subject matter for the requirements of dif- 
ferent business schools. 

I shall endeavor to summarize my points 
in a few short sentences: 

1. The semester hour is a nationally rec- 
ognized, easily understood standard unit of 
measure for courses of study. 

2. The semester hour as a unit of measure 
can be applied quite easily to all courses 
that are being offered by private commercial 
schools. 

3. The advantages appear to be numerous, 
and the obstacles all surmountable if a com- 
mercial college chooses to use the semester 
hour as a unit of measure. 

4. The plan is flexible enough to make all 
necessary allowances for individual instruc- 
tion and individual differences in students. 

5. The time-honored tradition that ac- 
complishment is the basis for graduation 
need not be abandoned. 
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The Values of Typewriting 


by 


Gladys Bixby 
Lowell High School 
Lowell, Massachusetts 


HISTORY OF TYPEWRITING. In the historical 
research of typewriting it is interesting to 
review some of the more important phases in 
the history of that “new-fangled thing,” as 
the typewriter was once called. 


The records of the British Patent Office 
contain a description of the first recorded 
attempt to invent a typewriter. On January 
7, 1714, Queen Anne granted a patent to 
Henry Mill, an English engineer, for “An 
Artificial Machine or Method for the Im- 
pressing or Transcribing of Letters Singly 
or Progressively.” This machine was never 
manufactured. 

In the United States the first patent on a 
typewriter was granted in 1829 to William 
Austin Burt of Detroit. The only model of 
this machine was destroyed by fire at the 
Washington Patent Office in 1836. 


A French patent was granted in 1833 to 
Xavier Progin of Marseilles for a device 
which he described as a “‘Ktypographic” 
machine or pen. It consisted of an assembly 
of bars with type, each type striking down- 
ward upon a common center. The Progin 
device was the prototype of all our present 
type-bar machines. 


Charles Thurber of Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, took the next important step in 
1843. In his machine the letter spacing was 
effected by the longitudinal movement of a 
cylinder or platen, a principle which is a 
feature of our present-day standard wiring 
machines. 


The first practical machine was invented 
by Christopher Latham Sholes, Carlos 
Glidden, and Samuel W. Soule, all of Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, in 1867. Soule soon 
retired from the undertaking, but Sholes, 
within five years made nearly thirty ex- 
perimental models. The first of these, show- 
ing the working principles only, was covered 
in a patent of June 23, 1868. The second one, 
patented July 14, 1868, was the first efficient 
typewriter model that would write well at a 
speed far exceeding the pen. However, it 
was still a very crude machine, lacking the 
now familiar typewriter carriage with its 
paper cylinder and the keyboard in its 
present form. 
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Many improvements followed, and finally 
on March 1, 1873, a contract was made with 
E. Remington & Sons, gun-makers of Ilion, 
New York, for the development and the 
manufacture of the Sholes & Glidden ma- 
chine. The first completed typewriters were 
placed on the market early in 1874 and the 
machine was soon renamed the Remington. 
The first visible writing machine appeared in 
1883. Since that time there have been two 
other major developments—the develop- 
ments of the portable and the noiseless 
machines. 


The typewriter has been one of the great 
transforming factors of modern business. 
Both educational and business methods have 
been remolded by it. The greatest problem 
which confronted the manufacturer of the 
machine in its early stages was the lack of 
competent operators. The Remington Com- 
pany organized its own schools and in many 
instances furnished the operator when a 
machine was sold. 


One of the first to offer courses in type- 
writing for women was the Young Women’s 
Christian Association in New York. This 
school, which graduated a class of eight 
women typists in 1881, exists in New York 
today as the Ballard School of the Central 
Branch Y.W.C.A. When it was announced 
that typewriting courses were to be opened 
to women, public opinion decreed that it was 
“an obvious error in judgment,” and the 
managers of the school were called ‘“‘well- 
meaning, but misguided ladies.” Many 
feared that the minds and the constitutions 
of the women enrolled would break down 
completely under a six-months’ course in 
typing. After the eight women survived the 
rigors of the course and were graduated, they 
were placed in offices. The demand for more 
“female typewriters” was immediate. Out 
of the need arose the modern commercial 
school, now a permanent feature in the edu- 
cational system of every country. 


Socially, the changes wrought by the 
typewriter have been even more note- 
worthy. Everywhere except in Oriental 
countries the majority of stenographers and 
typists are women and it is historically estab- 
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lished that in all western countries beginning 
with America, it was the typewriter that first 
opened to women the doors of business life. 


DISCIPLINARY VALUE. The disciplinary 
value of the study of typewriting lies in the 
acquisition and development of different 
habits. In promoting the valuable mental 
habits of concentration and attention and in 
emphasizing the importance of absolute 
accuracy, its study is highly beneficial, 
especially as these mental habits may be 
transferred to the study of other subjects. 


In learning to typewrite the student must 
become proficient in: reading the copy ac- 
curately while typing it; typing the material 
without error; operating the machine with 
proper technique; and stroking the keys with 
the proper dexterity. The amount of pro- 
ficiency gained in the foregoing procedure 
depends upon the development of two major 
groups of habits—those of manipulation and 
those of control. 

The manipulation of the keyboard is con- 
trolled by habits of various kinds, ranging 
from the simplest responses to the most 
complex habits. It is necessary, of course, 
in the touch method of typing, to establish 
a connection between the sight of each letter 
to be written and the image of the position 
of the exact key to be struck. According to 
Book, in “Learning to Typewrite,”! there 
are five distinct steps required to make a 
letter on the typewriter: “‘l—fixing the 
letter in mind; 2—pronouncing it or initi- 
ating the letter-making movement; 3— 
mentally locating the corresponding key on 
the keyboard, which starts; 4—the process 
of locating it with the proper finger and 
hand; 5—again pronouncing the letter either 
actually or incipiently before or while the 
correctly located key is being struck.”’ The 
letter-making habit has been formed when 
the mere sight of a letter calls up immedi- 
ately the one correct letter-making move- 
ment. 

When the letter-making habit has been 
acquired, it is only natural for the habit 
gradually to include groups of letters or 
syllables and words. This syllable or word 
habit may be said to have been formed when 
the sight of a syllable or word calls up the 
movements required to write it on the ma- 
chine. 

A higher habit development is acquired 
when the student is able to handle a series of 
words in the same manner in which he for- 
merly handled letters and syllables. It is 
evident that the proper method of touch 


must be used from the beginning as each 
habit must be formed before undertaking the 
next step. 

Besides the typewriting habits acquired 
in the course of learning to manipulate the 
machine properly, students are found to 
adapt these habits to other things and there- 
by show the true disciplinary value of the 
subject. According to Book, the following 
are five of the types of this sort of adaptation 
which have been noted: “1. All learners 
make progress in learning to solve the par- 
ticular type of problems which the task of 
learning to typewrite presents. Among other 
things they learn how to develop more and 
more efficiently the various orders of habits 
which constitute a typist’s skill. 2. They also 
learn how to meet more successfully the 
many special difficulties which the task of 
learning presents. 3. They learn the im- 
portance of acquiring and maintaining a 
helpful attitude toward the work and take 
definite steps toward developing and main- 
taining it throughout their practice. 4. They 
learn to keep attention focused more sharply 
on the writing as a whole, negatively adapt- 
ing themselves to everything except. the 
work to be done. Finally, 5. They learn how 
to apply their attention and energies more 
effectively to the correct details of the work, 
learning thereby to use their powers always 
in a more efficient and economical way as 
the practice proceeds.” 


In conclusion, the study of typewriting 
trains the student in mental alertness, atti- 
tude toward practice, interest and desire for 
improvement, power of retention, general 
power to leave old habits behind, persever- 
ance and conscientiousness, and thereby has 
disciplinary value. 


EDUCATIONAL VALUE. Education is said to 
be “‘the systematic training of the moral and 
intellectual faculties.” If that be the case, 
the great educational value of typewriting 
cannot be denied. In no other subject is the 
education of the hand and the brain so 
closely coordinated. It is impossible to ob- 
tain a practical mastery of typewriting with- 
out acquiring much other valuable informa- 
tion. 

Even in the initial stage of learning to 
typewrite, abilities which are educational to 
the student can be brought out because of 
the very nature of the process of learning the 
subject. Under the heading of “Disciplinary 
Value” we have already noted the fact that 
typewriting is a neuro-muscular adjustment 
and that the nervous system must be so 


1William F. Book, Learning to Typewrite (New York: Gregg Publishing Co., 1925). 
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organized that the stimulus presented to the 
eye must quickly find a response in the hand. 
Not only must these responses be set up, 
but they must also be made mechanical and 
automatic. . The student soon finds that 
concentration and attention are necessary. 
Again, in attempting to avoid the wrong 
response and develop resistance to dis- 
tractions, the ability to inhibit is being 
gradually formed and the importance of 
healthful inhibitions can be shown to the 
student. Habits of exactness and precision 
are developed since it is only through exact 
habits that skill of any kind can be de- 
veloped. 

After the responses have been made and 
we begin to apply the typewriting technic, 
we are able to present to the student a great 
mass of information concerning the details, 
operations, and background of the business 
world. Through the copying of letters he 
becomes familiar not only with the various 
forms but also with the different types of 
letters used in business. The typing of 
business forms, such as checks, invoices, tele- 
grams, monthly statements, insurance poli- 
cies, deeds, and mortgages, opens up further 
information and insight into business trans- 
actions. Legal documents and contracts 
carry this on still further. 

In connection with typewriting an attempt 
is usually made to stress certain character 
traits. To be a good typist it is necessary to 
have more than the ability to typewrite and 
to follow instructions. The employer wants 
a typist who will show initiative, judgment, 
resourcefulness, punctuality, dependability, 
and many other good qualities. In the earlier 
stages we teach the student to keep a chart 
of his errors and have him analyze them and 
pick out those which are recurring. By giv- 
ing him corrective remedial exercises and 
suggesting that he break the wrong habits 
and form correct ones instead, we are placing 
responsibility upon the student himself. In 
the advanced classes, the isolated skills may 
be combined in the form of problems and 
situations in which the students are en- 
couraged to use their initiative and creative 
ability to carry the task through to the finish. 
In assuming an employer-typist relationship, 
we encourage the habit of listening closely to 
the instructions and the ability to grasp and 
carry them out. Such typing projects may 
be grouped around central themes, such as 
travel, insurance, invention, investment, and 
banking. 

Not only is typewriting educational in its 
treatment of affairs of business but in other 
fields as well. Its close affiliation with the 
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English language gives an understanding of 
the details of it that could not be acquired so 
easily in any other way. In most schools 
where typewriting is taught, the course 
preparatory for practical work generally 
covers not only a drill in commercial work 
but also a great variety of other subjects— 
technical, educational, scientific, legal, and 
literary. The work is intended primarily to 
give the student facility in handling all 
classes of typewritten work, but as he goes 
over this matter at least twice, typing it and 
comparing it with the original, he naturally 
absorbs a vast amount of useful information 
and gets a very practical drill in the use of 
the language. 


The typist in business is often brought into 
contact with what is best. He is writing the 
cultivated diction of eminent speakers, writ- 
ing out the thoughts of great educators and 
public men, and putting on paper the plans 
and purposes of the busy captains of in- 
dustry. He is thus enabled to study, to 
absorb, to compare, to criticize, to enjoy, to 
broaden his general information, and to 
familiarize himself with the work of the 
world. 


PRACTICAL VALUE. ‘The practical uses of 
typewriting are many and varied. As an 
everyday aid, typewriting is increasing in 
value. From the graduate school down, 
university instructors are requiring that all 
papers shall be submitted in typewritten 
form. The movement is rapidly extending 
to the secondary schools. In some of them 
all work submitted in all departments must 
be typewritten. In others, extra credit is 
given for typewritten work. Educational 
experiments have demonstrated that stu- 
dents who typewrite their spelling words or 
arithmetic examples do more accurate work 
than the handwriters in these subjects. Un- 
doubtedly, to require that English essays be 
typed will result in better essays, and to 
require history outlines and science observa- 
tions to be typed will result in better work 
and understanding of the material. There is 
no question, therefore, that this has been one 
of the reasons for typewriting becoming one 
of the most densely populated subjects in the 
program of the secondary schools today. 

In commerce, typewriting is indispensable. 
In the business world today results count, 
and in order to obtain the best results only 
practical methods are tolerated. If type- 
writing were not practical, it would have 
fallen into disuse long ago. The extensive- 
ness of the use of typewriting in business is 

(Concluded on page 288) 
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CLASSROOM aed PROFESSIONAL 
NEWS .../ VIEWS 


Cooperation Between Business and the School 


by 
In discussing cooperation Robert A. White The employers from whom in- 
between business and the , : formation was sought were 
° : Merritt Business School pale , 
school it will be necessary to Pagops willing to cooperate with us 
review very briefly some of Oakland, California 


the things we have attempted 

to do in our coordination work. In the de- 
velopment of our contacts with the business 
firms in Oakland and the Bay Area, the city 
of Oakland was divided into several districts, 
and a member of the coordination staff was 
assigned to a specified district. In this way 
first contacts were made by the coordinator 
whose duty it was to call on all business 
firms in his territory. Follow-up calls were 
made by the same person, thus building up 
a continuity of contact and developing a 
friendly attitude on the part of the em- 
ployers. 


Calls were made on the basis of securing 
the advice of the prospective employer as 
to what subjects he believed should be in- 
cluded in the training program of students 


who were preparing for entrance into busi- 
ness. 


It was believed that by securing the 
opinion of a great many employers, we 
would get a much more comprehensive idea 
of the requirements of business than could 
possibly be gained by getting a number of 
small committees to work with us in the 
problem of curriculum building. 


After friendly relations had been estab- 
lished with a large number of employers, we 
were in a position to plan and conduct a 
survey of commercial occupations in Oak- 
land and the Bay Area. 


The survey was carried on over a period 
of one year. During this time we secured 
data from 185 firms, embracing 114 types 
of business and involving 3,462 employees. 
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since they felt that they were 
assisting in building up a train- 
ing program which would be helpful to them 
in providing trained workers who would be 
of real assistance in the conduct of business. 


In this survey no attempt was made to 
secure a detailed job analysis, but rather to 
secure a list of the duties performed most ° 
frequently by the workers in the various 
job classifications. [Illustration I is a 
specimen of the data secured and the form 
in which they were written up. 


In addition to the data secured as a 
result of the survey, up to the present time 
contacts have been made with approximately 
3,500 firms in Oakland and other cities in 
the Bay Area. Thirty-seven hundred calls 
have been made on these firms during the 
last year. Although in making these con- 
tacts no formal survey has been conducted, 
a careful record has been kept of all data 
secured, and these data have also been 
compiled and used in the planning and 
changing of our curriculum. 


In addition to the information secured in 
this manner, careful tabulations have been 
made of all positions filled and the require- 
ments of the various jobs. The require- 
ments of positions which we were unable to 
fill have also been carefully analyzed. The 
results of these studies have also been used 
in planning the curriculum. 


The fact that business men were willing 
to give such an abundance of information 
indicates that they are anxious to cooperate 
with the schools in the building of their 
programs. 
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Illustration I 
METHOD OF WRITING SURVEY REPORTS 


FIRM NO. 
FIRM NAME 
BUSINESS 
DEPARTMENT 
REPORTED BY 

















(Coordinator’s name) 


3 Women—Stenographers 
Duties: 
. Taking Dictation 
. Typing 
. Doing Dictaphone Work 
. Writing Form Letters—Follow-ups 
. Cutting Stencils 
. Operating Mimeograph 
1 Woman—Clerk 
Duties: 
1. Doing Dictaphone Work 
2. Typing 
8. Filing 
(a) Geographic 
(b) Alphabetic 
. Preparing Various Reports 
. Mailing Out Invoices 
. Handling Claims 
. Operating Mimeograph 
1 Woman—Order Clerk 
Duties: 
1. Caring for Incoming Orders 
2. Caring for Incoming Mail 
3. Entering Orders in Books 
4. Figuring Orders (Rural Dept.) 
5. Operating Comptometer 


1 Woman—Cashier 
Duties: 
. Handling Orders 
. Responsible for Incoming Cash 
. Paying Bills after They Are O.K’d 
. Making out Weekly Expense Accounts 
. Keeping Order Records (City Dept.) 
. Operating Multigraph 
. Operating Mimeograph 
1 Man—Office Boy 
Duties: 
. Acting as Mail Clerk 
. Assisting on Multigraph 
. Assisting on Mimeograph 
. Assisting with Filing 
. Operating Addressograph 
. Running Errands 
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The question might be asked, what are 
some of the changes which have been made 
as a result of these various studies in which 
the cooperation of business played such an 
important part? 

It was found that in nearly every case 
the stenographer had a great deal of record 
keeping to do which was not formal book- 
keeping, but which did require training to 
do the work successfully. As a result of 
suggestions from employers and the study 
of actual forms provided by the various 
offices, we were able to organize a course 
which is listed on the schedule as “‘Records 
and Reports,” and which is recommended 
for all those who are training for steno- 
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graphic work, if they have not taken book- 
keeping. The fact that we were able to 
secure more than 200 forms actually used 
in offices is evidence of the willingness of 
business men to cooperate with the school. 

A common complaint of employers was 
that so few applicants really knew how to 
act during an interview or how to fill out 
an application blank correctly. To meet 
the need for training in these things, two 
courses were organized, “Personal Develop- 
ment” and “Jobs—How To Get And To 
Hold Them.” 

The course in “Personal Development” was 
designed to provide a broader understanding 
of human relations, thus assisting the stu- 
dent to develop poise, ease of manner, and 
adaptability to people and circumstances. 
“Jobs—How To Get And To Hold Them” 
is a course designed to give instruction 
in what to do and say during the personal 
interview, how to fill out an application 
blank correctly, and other techniques of 
job getting. The application blanks which 
are filled out and discussed ‘are a composite 
made up of the best features of twenty-five 
application forms used by representative 
firms in the Bay Area. 

Several personnel managers have co- 
operated with us in permitting the sending 
of people for practice interviews. The 
persons sent were interviewed and asked to 
fill out an application blank in the same 
manner as though they were actually ap- 
plying for a position. In fact, those sent for 
interview were not aware of the fact that 
there was not a position open at the time of 
the interview. After the personnel manager 
had talked with these people and secured an 
application blank from each one, they were 
rated by him and comments written on 
the application. A coordinator called at the 
office later, discussed the applicants, and 
was given the filled-out forms to take back 
to school for discussion with the students. 
In many cases the personnel manager asked 
that certain of the applications be returned 
to him for his files. Needless to say, this 
process resulted in several placements. 

Close contact and frequent conferences 
with the personnel managers, store man- 
agers, and heads of departments in large 
and small retail stores have enabled us to 
make the necessary changes and modifica- 
tions in the retail selling course to keep it 
up-to-date. 

Employers frequently made the complaint 
that so few applicants really knew how to 
use the telephone effectively. To overcome 
this deficiency and to give students addi- 
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tional preparation for business, a series of 
lessons in the use of the telephone was 
planned. Instruction is given in the use of 
manual and dial telephones, correct enunci- 
ation in numbers, methods of getting infor- 
mation from the person calling, and how to 
make proper records of calls received. Suf- 
ficient practice is given to break down fear 
of using the telephone. 

Contacts with the members of the Retail 
Merchants Association developed the fact 
that there was a shortage of people who 
were trained in wrapping and packing mer- 
chandise properly. At the request of the 
Association, a course was organized. One 
of the large department stores furnished 
the teacher and the necessary teaching ma- 
terials. Several classes have been conducted 
to date. Classes were made up of approxi- 
mately half men and half women, as there 
was a demand for both. Practically every 
person who has taken this training has been 
employed during sale days and holiday 
seasons, and many have secured permanent 
employment as a result of this temporary 
work. 

The Oakland Traffic Club, through its 
educational committee, consisting of ten 
members, has assisted in organizing and pro- 
moting a two-year course in “Traffic and 
Transportation.” The Club has furnished 
about ninety per cent of the instructional 
material, consisting of up-to-date tariffs, 
traffic rules and regulations, and other ma- 
terials. One of the instructors is vice presi- 
dent of the organization and the other in- 
structors are leaders in their fields in the 
Bay Area. The course is given in evening 
school and is designed primarily for those al- 
ready employed in traffic work. 

Shoe dealers felt that there was a need for 
additional training for those who were en- 
gaged in the fitting and selling of shoes. 
Since no such training was available, it was 
decided to organize a class for this purpose. 
As a result of the cooperation of the Retail 
Merchants Association, it was possible to 
organize the teaching materials for such a 
class and also to secure a competent in- 
structor, a man of many years’ experience in 
the field. 

A short course in the operation of the 
cash register was organized and given 
through the cooperation of the Retail Mer- 
chants Association, which assisted in secur- 
ing an instructor; and through the courtesy 
of the National Cash Register Company, 
which furnished the necessary equipment. 

The “Chartered Life Underwriters Prepa- 
ration,” a two-year course, was organized 
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through the cooperation of the insurance 
agents of Oakland. The work is given by 
various instructors, all recommended by 
leaders in insurance business. The course is 
outlined and set up by the American College 
of Life Underwriters. Five examinations 
are given and if passed successfully, the 
candidate is awarded the Chartered Life 
Underwriters Certificate. 

A course in “Real Estate Law and Eco- 
nomics” was made possible through the co- 
operation of the real estate brokers of Oak- 
land. This course prepares a student for 
the state examination to qualify as a real 
estate salesman. 

One organization in Oakland which em- 
ployed a large number of stenographers felt 
the need of providing opportunity for those 
who were devoting only a part of their time 
to general stenographic work to get some 
dictation practice. As a result of the contact 
built up with this firm, we were asked to 
provide the teachers for these classes. The 
personnel department cooperated with the 
instructor in planning the work to be given. 

It was found that employers frequently 
received applications from people who 
claimed to be skilled stenographers, typists, 
calculating machine operators, and book- 
keeping machine operators. In many cases 
the employer felt the applicant had the per- 
sonal qualifications which would make him 
a valuable addition to the personnel of his 
firm. The employer did not have any method 
of testing these applicants other than by 
means of a try-out period, which was ex- 
pensive and not very satisfactory. 

Believing that we could render a helpful 
service to employers by developing an ade- 
quate testing program, we began the work- 
ing out of a series of tests in the various 
fields. The material used in these tests 
has been secured directly from employers in 
the form of actual letters, tabulated ma- 
terial in the form in which it is set up and 
typed, actual computations performed on 
the calculating machine, and various other 
types of material. This testing service has 
been made available to any employer who 
wishes to make use of it. Up to the present 
time we have tested about four hundred 
people for various figms in the Bay Area. 

The building up of such a set of tests was 
accomplished only through the hearty co- 
operation of employers in furnishing actual 
material from the files of their firms. 

These are only a few of the many in- 
stances in which it has been possible to 
secure the cooperation of business men in 

(Concluded on page 287) 
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Seer an introduction to business 


with a social-business objective — 


GENERAL BUSINESS is designed for an elementary course that will 
provide economic and business understanding. It serves the double 
purpose of (a) providing fundamental business and economic training 
that should be taught to every pupil, and (b) providing background 
and introductory training for pupils who intend to go into the com- 
mercial department. 


The book is divided into seven units as follows: Money and Credit, 
Communication and Travel, Thrift and Investments, Business and the 
Community, Buying and Selling, Business Methods, and Planning 
for the Future. These units are divided into chapters. The longer 
chapters are divided into sections. The assignments are of approxi- 
mately equal length. Subject matter emphasizes (a) personal business 
problems, (b) economic problems of the community, (c) economic 
and business problems of the business man, (d) occupational informa- 
tion that will help the pupil in selecting a vocation. 
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The Influence of Teacher-Training Institutions Upon the 
Future of Business Education 


It is the duty of the teacher- 
training institution, whether it be 
a department of a state univer- 
sity, a private university, or a 
normal school, to keep abreast 
of the advancements in the various fields 
of education. The institution should be the 
testing and proving ground for new ideas, as 
well as the laboratory for them. If it allows 
other institutions to lead and if it fails to 
follow or to be concerned with new ideas, it 
will find itself in the position of the farmer 
who still comes to town with his horse and 
buggy and with his wife who wears hoop- 
skirts. It will lose the respect of its sister 
institutions, and of present and future 
teachers. 

If new ideas, new methods, new objectives 
are to come from teacher-training institu- 
tions, they must come from a faculty that 
is not overloaded with teaching hours and 
with clerical detail. The teacher who must 
spend most of his time and energy in grading 
papers, in preparing absence and grade 
reports, and in preparing lessons for an 
innumerable number of different courses 
has no time or energy for reflective thinking 
or writing. 

If the teacher-training department is to 
be a testing and proving ground for the new 
ideas from its own laboratory, or for those 
from other institutions, it must provide 
itself with the facilities for such testing and 
proving. There must be a faculty with the 
ability and the desire to progress. There 
must be provided control classes so that the 
able and scientifically minded faculty may 
test scientifically their new ideas and 
methods, and compare them at the same time 


with the old. 


One of the departments in secondary 
schools that is today in a state of apparent 
evolution, if not revolution, is the depart- 
ment of business education. Practically 
every magazine devoted to the interests of 
business teaching and business education for 
the past two or three years has been ad- 
vocating, editorially and otherwise, a new 
conception of the objectives of business 
education. 

The trend of thought upon the part of 
those who are presumably leaders in the 
field of business education appears to be 
toward expanding the purpose of business 
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teaching. This expansion is to 
involve a complete change in 
objectives of present courses and 
the introduction of a number of 
new courses. Prior to 1930 the 
commercial department in secondary schools 
was thought of in terms of shorthand, type- 
writing, and bookkeeping. Once in a while 
one would find commercial geography and 
commercial law included as a part of the 
senior high school curriculum. The junior 
high school business curriculum was limited 
to a course in junior business training and, 
perhaps, typewriting. Objectives of those 
courses were purely vocational. 

It is now thought desirable that the ob- 
jectives of even these former technical 
courses be made social rather than voca- 
tional, and that other courses be added to 
the curriculum whose objective is purely 
socio-economic. Such courses include in- 
vestments and money management, con- 
sumer selling, insurance and senior business 
training courses, as well as courses in busi- 
ness law and general economics. 


This discussion and agitation raises three 
groups of problems for the teacher-training 
institution, as well as for school administra- 
tors in general. The first is: Are such 
changes desirable? Are they necessary? 
The second group of questions raised is: 
If such changes are desirable, how shall 
they be administered? Shall their scope be 
limited to those students who are taking 
the so-called business course in high school? 
Shall they be so instituted in the secondary 
school that they are available for all? Or 
shall they be required of all? How can we 
make room for them in our already over- 
crowded curriculum? Who shall teach 
them? The third group of questions: How 
shall we make these changes a reality? 
What steps can be taken to instill these 
viewpoints in the consciousness of everyone 
concerned? 

The answer to the first question as to 
desirability and necessity should be obvious 
to one with the best interests of education 
at heart. The primary objective of secondary 
school education should be to fit the indi- 
vidual to take his place in society and fill it 
to the greatest advantage to himself and 
society. Is it any exaggeration to say that 
every member of society is concerned with 
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business affairs a proportionately greater 
time each day than he is concerned with 
any other one thing? When he takes his 
place as an independent member of society, 
is it not true that his greatest likelihood of 
success for himself, his family, and society 
will be dependent upon the training and in- 
formation which he has about the thing with 
which he will be most concerned? A very 
small percentage of secondary school grad- 
uates have received any conscious formal 
training about business affairs during their 
school years. It should therefore follow that 
such is desirable and that changes in ob- 
jectives and content of business courses are 
necessary and desirable. 

The question is immediately raised 
whether such training is not acquired later 
by most individuals. It is not. Of those 
who finish high school 31 per cent go to 
college, and of those who go to college only 
about 15 per cent receive such training. 
So only a very small percentage later acquire 
formal training. Does not experience so 
train? It does not. Else why such great 
business for our federal bankruptcy courts; 
why is the average period of time that 
grocery stores stay in business only about 
four or five years; why are the losses on un- 
sound investments several hundred millions 
of dollars annually, even in the years of 
1928 and 1929? Do not our present business 
courses and objectives give such training? 
They do not. They are purely tool courses, 
the objective thereof to teach the individual 
to do some particular thing. Because of the 
increase in the age level at which young 
men and women are securing jobs of the 
type that will make their knowledge ob- 
tained in our purely vocational business 
courses useful and applicable, their voca- 
tional value may be questioned. These 
courses probably have some general value 
in training the individual concerning the 
job of fitting himself into our complex 
society, but such general value is very 
limited. The number of students who take 
even these present business courses is 
limited to a very small percentage. 

If these arguments have been effective in 
pointing out the necessity for change in the 
scope, objectives and viewpoints of business 
education in the high school, then the 
teacher-training institutions and school ex- 
ecutives have the problem of deciding the 
second group of problems—the administra- 
tive installation thereof. A course or a 
series of courses setting forth certain prin- 
ciples of sound business practice should be 
required for graduation from every senior 
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high school. Enrollment in such courses 
should not be limited to those taking the 
so-called business or commercial course. 
Where can we put these courses in the al- 
ready crowded curriculum? It is quite gen- 
erally conceded that geometry has little or 
no value for general culture, practical use- 
fulness, or from any other standpoint. Latin 
is gradually being eliminated, even from 
liberal arts colleges. The high school science 
courses, such as physics and chemistry, can 
very well be reduced in length of time spent 
thereon without harm to the real high 
school objectives of such courses. 

Who shall teach these courses with these 
new objectives? In what department of the 
high school shall they be placed? It seems 
that the answer to that question is not im- 
portant, nor can it be answered arbitrarily 
for any and all situations. The only thing of 
importance here is to see that such courses 
are taught by teachers with adequate sub- 
ject content and experience background. 
Just because the objectives of a course or 
series “of courses are mainly social is no 
reason why such courses should be im- 
practical. If taught by teachers with satis- 
factory training, experience, and viewpoint, 
they may be both. The situation should 
never arise in a high school course of this 
kind that arose a few years ago in a univer- 
sity with which I am familiar. Economics 
courses were taught by an economics teacher 
in the liberal arts college. The courses were 
so impractical and theoretical that the col- 
lege of business administration of the uni- 
versity found it necessary to set up its own 
economics department for its students. 

The third group of questions raised by 
these changes lies particularly within the 
province of the commercial teacher-training 
departments of our universities and colleges. 
How can these changes be brought about 
and made a reality in our secondary schools? 
The start must be made in the faculty of 
the commercial teacher-training departments 
of the universities and colleges. Without 
their whole-hearted cooperation and support 
we cannot expect a change by school ad- 
ministrators and classroom teachers. In 
order to get this cooperation and support, 
teacher-training institutions should place in 
charge of commercial teacher-training de- 
partments only those men who are com- 
pletely trained and in accord with those 
ideas. As an example of inadequate leader- 
ship, consider the following two cases: In 
one institution the head of the commercial 
teacher-training department is a former 

(Concluded on page 288) 
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Accounting for School Activities 


(NOTE: This article was written 
before Mr. West moved from West- 
port High School, Kansas City, to 
the Junior College.) 


In Kansas City, Missouri, at Westport 
High School an activity ticket plan is in 
use. This activity ticket plan has proved 
satisfactory during the years and has be- 
come definitely established in the school. 

The regular extracurricular activities for 
which fees are charged are: eighteen issues 
of the school paper, the high school annual, 
six football games, six basketball games and 
two dramatic productions. If a high school 
pupil attended all productions of these activ- 
ities and paid single admissions, the total 
cost would be $8.50. From time to time 
other activities which charge admissions, 
such as musical events and vaudeville shows 
are sponsored. These do not occur every 
year and are not under the activity ticket 
plan. 

Early in the school year an activity ticket 
selling campaign is sponsored. The cam- 
paign is staged once for the year and the 
tickets cover the entire school year. The 
tickets are sold either through the home 
rooms or by a centralized selling agency. 
Only one method is used in one year. The 
cash price of the activity ticket is $3.00. 
Tickets may be purchased by the pupil on 
credit by depositing $1.00 and paying 25 
cents each week for ten weeks making a 
total cost of $3.50. Tickets to the various 
activities are issued preiodically to holders 
of activity tickets at the time when each 
activity is sponsored. This is the background 
of the plan leading to its accounting. 

At Westport the finances of nearly all the 
activities are in the custody of a central 
treasurer who is a member of the faculty. 
With little modification the same plan could 
be used under a decentralized financial sys- 
tem. During the campaign of selling tickets 
all money received and subsequently col- 
lected on credit sales is held in an activity 
ticket fund. Money may be advanced to 
the activities, if needed, or withheld until 
all is collected and a final settlement is made. 

The apportionment is made by a faculty 
committee composed of representatives and 
sponsors of the activities under the ticket 
plan. The rate of apportionment is flexible 
and may be changed each year to meet the 
budget needs of each activity. Last year our 
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rate of distribution was 20 per cent 
to football, 20 per cent to basket- 
ball, 15 per cent to dramatics, 
2216 per cent to the school paper, 
and 221% per cent to the school 
annual. Activity sales constitute the principal 
source of income to the regularly scheduled 
activities. Direct admissions, subscriptions, 
and advertising supplement the regular in- 
come and go directly to the respective 
activity from which it is derived. Very 
early in the school year the sponsor of each 
activity has an idea of the amount of poten- 
tial income and can budget accordingly. 

As the plan has worked, the advantages 
are: (1) economy to student body, therefore, 
greater general participation by students; 
(2) just one selling campaign during the school 
year; (3) knowing in advance the probable 
income; (4) simplification of school finances. 
During the time the plan has been used, 
some disadvantages were: (1) the emotion 
of selling influences some pupils to buy who 
are not interested; (2) the transfer and 
“scalp” selling of tickets; (3) the fact that 
some activities would have more income, if 
they were independent. 

The plan has proved so successful at 
Westport that it has become established as 
part of our school program. However great 
or small the income, the school activities 
have been able to budget and keep within 
the limits of income. A general participation 
of 38 per cent of the student body will fi- 
nance our regular activities. 

* * x 


School Secretaries 


The National Association of School Sec- 
retaries, which was organized in 1934, will 
hold a meeting in New Orleans on Febru- 
ary 22. Mrs. Mina Burnett of San Antonio, 
Texas, will preside over the luncheon meet- 
ing of delegates of twenty southern states. 

School secretaries who are interested in 
this association should correspond with the 
secretary, Margaret V. Kernan, Board of 
Education, Salem, New Jersey. 





WANTED: CONTEST DATES 
Submit to the editor of THE BALANCE 
SHEET the dates and the places of your 
state or sectional contest. Wanted by 


March 10. 
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Federal Aid for Commercial Education 


E. J. Rowse, commercial coordinator of the 
public schools of Boston, Massachusetts, has 
submitted the following comments in the hope 
that they will give commercial teachers a 
clearer understanding of the significance of 
the George-Deen Act. 


Salesmanship and advertising take the 
center of the commercial training stage. 
With the approval of the George-Deen Act 
on June 8, 1936, these subjects take on a 
vocational importance of first magnitude. 
The distributive phases of commercial edu- 
cation are now to receive substantial sup- 
port from the Federal government for the 
purpose of making the instruction truly 
vocational and of putting our system of 
distribution on a higher level. 

The George-Deen bill authorizes the ap- 
propriation of $1,254,000 annually for 
training in the “distributive occupational 
subjects.” This amount is to be allotted to 
the states in proportion to population and 
must be matched in each state by 50 per 
cent of the Federal allotment until 1942. 
After that, the proportion contributed by 
the state increases 10 per cent each year un- 
til 1946 when the states are required to 
match the Federal allotment dollar for dollar. 
The conditions imposed are similar to those 
of the Smith-Hughes Act and limit the use of 
these funds to part-time and extension train- 
ing. The act becomes operative June 1, 1937. 

The need for highly specialized training 
in these branches of commercial education 
is evident. About one-seventh of our gain- 
fully employed population are directly 
involved in our distribution system. It is 
reasonable to expect a 3 per cent annual 
replacement due to retirement and death 
in any occupation. If we allow a small 
amount for annual expansion, the indica- 


tions are that from 250,000 to 300,000 new 
employees will enter these fields annually. 


Surveys show that one retail business of 
every three established dies within the first 
year, while during the first three years half 
of these newly established stores close out 
their business. Further surveys show that 
the cause of failure in about four-fifths of 
these cases is lack of capital or incompetence. 
Every such failure means a loss to the buy- 
ing public through increased mark-up by 
the wholesaler to cover “bad bills.” Ade- 
quate instruction for these merchants in 
the principles of merchandising will reduce 
the number of failures. Improved merchan- 
dising methods will mean a saving to the 
whole nation. 

Present-day requirements of salespeople 
call for a breadth of knowledge and a 
multiplicity of services unheard of a gener- 
ation ago. Salespeople must be intelligent, 
courteous, tactful, cheerful, earnest, neat in 
appearance, and refined in manner. They 
must possess enthusiasm, a knowledge of 
their merchandise, a knowledge of human 
nature and of human wants, good judgment, 
and imagination. 

Commercial departments throughout the 
United States are making tentative plans in 
anticipation of the definition of principles 
and terms by the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education. Cooperative salesmanship 
courses which have long been in existence in 
some cities are sure to receive added at- 
tention through the passage of this legisla- 
tion. Evening classes for employed sales- 
people will undoubtedly be organized in 
towns where no salesmanship is now taught. 
County institutes for merchants will aim 
to put our distributive system on a higher 
plane of efficiency. 








Twenty-Five Years of Service 


Recently a testimonial dinner was given 
to William C. Cope, president of Drake 
College Company, which has a group of 
schools in the state of New Jersey. 

Mr. Cope has served the Drake College 
Company for more than twenty-five years. 
He was elected the president in 1926. In 
addition to his affiliation with the school, he 
is a member of the New Jersey State Board 
of Conservation and Development and di- 
rector of the Morris Canal and Banking 
Company. He has been identified with many 
civic activities, having served as member of 
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the Crippled Children’s Commission for New 
Jersey, president of Newark Rotary Club, a 
director of Co-Investors’ Building and Loan 
Company of Newark, a member of the 
Board of Trustees of New Jersey Orthopedic 
Hospital and Dispensary of Orange, a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of the Newark 
Y. M. C. A., a member of the Board of 
Governors of the Newark Athletic Club, a 
member of the Board of Trustees of the 
Welfare Federation of Newark, and chair- 
man of the County Affairs Committee of the 
Newark Chamber of Commerce. 
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A Principal’s View of Business Education 


The following article was written by G. Carl 
Weller, principal of South San Francisco 
Junior-Senior High School, South San Fran- 
cisco, California. It appeared in the November, 
1936, issue of “Sierra Educational News.” 
Mr. Weller has tried to answer the following 
question: “Do not commercial subjects have 
social benefits, and can they not remain as 
such in the curriculum like any other subject, 
without having the vocational aspect stressed 
with the demand that almost every student be 
able to earn a living after association with high 
school business subjects?” 


SOCIAL VALUES ARE BASIC. To many par- 
ents, students, and school administrators, 
the mention of any subject taught in the 
commercial department of the high school 
means “connecting all students quickly and 
painlessly with dollars and cents” as soon as 
possible after the completion of such courses. 
Now, are the business courses—should they 
be—strictly vocational? Should all those 
who study business subjects expect to earn a 
living by working for someone else? Is there 
not also a social value? Perhaps the social 
value may be placed as the primary object, 
and the vocational value as secondary. It 
is very evident that one who goes into busi- 
ness for himself needs a business training, 
while the professional man too needs to 
have some understanding of business. 


In the changing set-up we find that not 
only are new courses being introduced, but 
that the old “‘stand-bys”’ are being socialized. 
Do these changes make the courses more 
worthwhile to one who may or may not go 
into business, or do they add interest for 
the student? Here follows then a brief listing 
of most of the business education subjects 
of the high schools, with a statement of 
social values. 


Junior business (or general business), 
offered usually in the ninth year, is gaining 
momentum because of its interest and 
worthwhileness. It investigates the fields of 
communication, transportation, insurance, 
general office practice, shop and factory 
situations, common negotiable instruments 
and simple records. Some high schools re- 
quire this subject of all students. 


Economics in the upper grades is rapidly 
swinging into Applied Business Economics 
because of its application to the student’s 
specific problems of finance, investment, 
buying and selling, labor problems, and the 
organization and operation of business. 
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CONSUMER EDUCATION. Closely tied up with 
this course is another one for seniors called 
consumer education. While there are good 
textbooks, a book may or may not be used. 
Much reference work can be done daily from 
a shelf of excellent new books on the subject. 
These disclose and expose certain commodi- 
ties and advertising, and get down to bed- 
rock interest. Monthly publications from 
reputable research societies may also be 
studied as received. 

Salesmanship becomes a glorified public- 
speaking course as well as a detailed study 
of all phases of selling one’s self, getting a 
position, and making a sale. 

Penmanship, forgotten lately in some of 
the elementary schools, is the answer to 
many scribblers in high school who earnestly 
desire to write neat notes or letters. 

Business arithmetic emphasizes accurate 
rapid calculation, eliminates the deadwood 
of older general mathematics courses, and 
capitalizes on profit and loss statements and 
balance sheets as necessities for even the 
newsboy on the street. 

Business English, long the bane of the 
English department, is distinctive in its 
results obtained in basic grammar, sentence 
structure, unity, and coherence—all because 
these apply to the next step, which is good 
letter writing. Everyone must write busi- 
ness letters during his lifetime—ordering, 
complaining, adjusting, collecting, adver- 
tising, buying, selling, and applying for 
positions. 

Business law discusses contracts, agency, 
negotiable instruments, and sales. These 
are but a few of the points covered, without 
which no person can intelligently function. 


Typewriting is taught for personal use, 
as well as vocational. When the funda- 
mentals are mastered properly after a few 
months time, the average student begins to 
keep notebooks, typewrite themes, write 
personal letters. Later as a university stu- 
dent, this knowledge becomes an essential 
for the same work as above. Too, there is 
an enjoyment and an ease that comes from 
this mechanical performance. Continued 
intensive practice under proper supervision 
for accuracy, form, and subject matter 
naturally produces results that become vo- 
cational in value—either while in college, 
or at any time during life if needs be. 

Bookkeeping courses are beginning to 
show the application of fundamentals to 
the problems of the individual, to house- 
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hold budgeting and record-keeping, as well 
as to school and club activities. One year of 
bookkeeping with its social emphasis will 
certainly be very valuable, as there is no 
other subject that gives the same background 
for business training. 


Shorthand, while it should be studied 
only by those who have commercial ability, 
has its everyday personal values when 
mastered. “Secret” letter-writing between 
friends, “getting” assignments and _lec- 
tures, and extracting extensive information 
in library research, are only a few. 


PERSONAL SOCIAL VALUES. Thus we see from 
the above review of subjects that there is a 
personal socialized value in each commercial 
subject. 


The student realizes that these subjects 
are worth while, and that he can make use 
of this knowledge daily, even now while 
in school, and later in business for himself, 
or if he works for someone else, or in his 
own profession. There is a reason why the 
business education departments have grown 
to be, in so many cases, the largest depart- 
ments in the schools. Is it right to say that 
business education should not be continued 


because many young people were not able 
to get jobs during the depression? The 
same thing is true with all other depart- 
ments. It is safe to say that more students 
have been employed from the commercial 
departments than from any other depart- 
ment. 


General business, penmanship, business 
arithmetic, personal typewriting, and one 
year of bookkeeping might well be set up 
as freshman subjects in order to discover 
commercial ability and aptitude. Only the 
best then should be permitted to go on 
with advanced typing, bookkeeping, ac- 
counting, stenography, office practice, office 
appliances, and secretarial training, with 
the view to vocational reward. However, 
consumer education, business economics, 
business English, business law, and sales- 
manship should be electives by any student 
during his four-year high school course, 
while the same subjects should be require- 
ments for those majoring in business edu- 
cation. 


Social values first! Then, for those who 
are fitted, intensive advanced work for 
vocational outlet! ; 











A Book on Store Selling and Management 


Fundamentals 


FUNDAMENTALS OF RETAIL 
SELLING is more than a text- 





book devoted to the principles 





of Retail Selling 


R. G. WALTERS 


and 


E. Jd. ROWSE 


of retail salesmanship. It covers 
such important topics as ‘“De- 
velopment of Retailing,’’ ‘‘Eco- 
nomics of Business,” 


English,’’ 


“Store 
“Store Arithmetic,” 


“Retail Store Organizations,”” “Merchandise,” ‘‘Wastes and 


Losses,’’ ‘Ethics of Business,” 


and ‘Building a Clientele.”’ 


Available with a workbook and a teachers’ manual. 


Vv 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 
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THERE IS A REASON WHY 


HOGS ARE RAISED IN IOWA 
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ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 


By Staples and York always gives a reason 


Behind every geographic fact there is an economic 
reason. The most important objective of commercial 
or economic geography is to teach the student to 
answer questions in regard to why and how. The 
fact that Iowa is the corn-raising center is the im- 
portant economic reason why it is the hog-raising 
center. The student is taught to put two and two 
together. In ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY, you will 
find many other similar interesting analyses. This 
development of the subject matter is one of the basic 
reasons why students enjoy studying this modern 
book. - 

SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati- New York - Chicago -San Francisco 


IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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Questions Wanted from Private Schools 


Gerald Devaux, president of Cambria- 
Rowe Business College, Johnstown, Penn- 
sylvania, has announced the program for the 
private school executive session of the East- 
ern Commercial Teachers Association, which 
is scheduled for 9:30 to 11:00 a. m., March 27, 
in the Hotel Statler, Boston, Massachusetts. 
This session will be devoted to a question 
box for private school executives and teach- 
ers. 

Questions are solicited on the following 
topics: “The Functional Method of Short- 
hand, Particularly in Regard to Transcrip- 
tion. In What Respect Does it Lend Itself 
to More Accurate and Effective Transcrip- 
tion?” “Making Transcripts Effective with 
Regard to Physical Equipment, Instruction 
and Supervision, Grading and Timing, Cor- 
relating Transcripts with Other Closely Re- 
lated Subjects,” ““What Should be the Edu- 
cational Background and Special Training 
~ a _ from the Employer’s Point of 

iew?” 


Commentators have been appointed for 
each group of questions. Questions should 
be submitted immediately to Mr. Devaux 
who will distribute these to the commenta- 
tors before the meeting. 


L. Gilbert Dake 


On January 7 Mr. L. Gilbert Dake passed 
away in the Deacdness Hospital, St. Louis, 
Missouri. Mr. Dake was formerly director 
of commercial education of the public schools 
of St. Louis and for many years has been 
nationally known as a leader in commercial 
education. 


He was born at Big Foot, Illinois, on 
May 23, 1881. He graduated from the High 
School at Harvard, Illinois, and entered the 
University of Illinois where he obtained his 
A. B. degree. He later attended the graduate 
schools of the University of Illinois and 
Harvard University. He began his teaching 
experience in the High School at Vancouver, 
Washington, and later taught in Portland, 
Oregon, and Oakland, California. 

In December, 1926, he was elected presi- 
dent of the National Commercial Teachers 
Federation. In addition, he served as presi- 
dent of the commercial section of the Mis- 
souri State Teachers Association, and par- 
ticipated, as an officer and as a member, in 
most of the national organizations of com- 
mercial teachers. 


SS Gt ISRO A 
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Important National Meetings 


In the Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, 
Louisiana, there will be three important 
meetings on February 20. A joint program 
is being sponsored by the National Council 
of Business Education and the National 
Association of Teacher-Training Institu- 
tions with the cooperation of the Depart- 
ment of Business Education of the National 
Education Association. A detailed an- 
nouncement was published on page 224 of 
the January issue of THe BALANcE SHEET. 
A complete program may be obtained from 
the secretary of any one of the associations 
as follows: National Council of Business 
Education—Helen Reynolds, Ohio Univer- 
sity, Athens, Ohio; National Association of 
Commercial Teacher-Training Institutions— 
Vernal H. Carmichael, Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana; Department of 
Business Education—Mrs. Frances D. 
North, Western High School, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 


Oklahoma Meeting 


The commercial section of the Oklahoma 
State Education Association will meet in 
Central High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma, on 
Friday, February 5. E. E. Hatfield of Uni- 
versity Preparatory and Junior College, 
Tonkawa, is chairman. Fred Tidwell of 
Senior High School, Ponca City, is vice 
chairman. C. M. Cunningham of Classen 
High School, Oklahoma City, is secretary- 
treasurer. 


The following is the program scheduled 
for 10:15 a. m. to 12:00 m.: “A Century of 
Progress in Typewriting”—Odus Morgan, 
Central State Teachers College; Demonstra- 
tion, “The Teaching of Typewriting”— 
Fred Tidwell, Ponca City High School; 
“Graduate Work in Commercial Education 
for Oklahoma”—Dr. McKee Fisk, Oklahoma 
A. & M. College. 


Edith White, Central High School, Tulsa, 
will have charge of the luncheon on Friday 
noon. The luncheon will be given in the 
University Club. Reservations are to be 
made in advance. 


After a business meeting in the afternoon, 
the following two addresses are scheduled: 


“A Critical Review of the Various Methods 


of Teaching Gregg Shorthand”—Ann Brew- 
ington, author and assistant professor of 
business education, The University of Chi- 
cago; ““Taxation for Social Purposes”—J. F. 
Sherwood, author, Certified Public Account- 
ant, and auditor, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Errors Made in Transcription 


During the University of Denver Conference 
in June, 1936, Jessie F. Connell of Montana 
State College, Bozeman, Montana, presented 
an interesting paper which illustrated the fact 
that the secretary needs more than a training 
in skill. Miss Connell handed to those present 
a mimeographed sheet containing some ex- 
amples of statements that had been transcribed 
by secretaries. These statements represented 
errors in transcription, vocabulary, and spell- 
ing. The incorrect word is shown in italics, 
while the word that the secretary should have 
written is shown in parentheses. Many 
teachers will recognize these as common errors. 


1. A pole (poll) tax is based on the benefit 

theory. 

Promotions are generally handled by the 

personal (personnel) department. 

There are three parts (parties) to a bill 

of exchange. 

Organization and interest (entrance) 

taxes are the most frequent and most 

all-embracing forms of business taxes 
now in use. 

5. Safety of principle (principal) is the first 

element to be considered in an invest- 

ment. 

Investment trusts are whole (holding) 

companies. 

Serial bonds are usually preferred to 

single (sinking) fund bonds. 

Insured (unissued) stock is an asset. 

Wages paid idol (idle) men should be 

charged to the standing order of the 

department affected. 

10. The first market (mortgage) takes pre- 
cedence over all other claims. 

11. When a bond is sold at a discount, the 
effective rate of interest will be less than 
the normal (nominal) rate. 

12. A person may be an assignee and a free 
(friendly) trustee at the same time. 

13. The estate of a deceased is called a 
corplus (corpus). 

14. Fixed (vested) capital is to fixed assets 
as working capital is to current assets. 

15. If one’s liabilities exceed his assets, he is 
said to be insoluble (insolvent). 

16. A miner (minor) is liable for his torts. 

17. Slander is a more serious offense than 
liable (libel). 

18. A cattle (chattel) mortgage is on personal 
property. 

19. An inkeeper (innkeeper) has a right to 
detain the property of the guest for an 
unpaid bill. 

20. The finder (signer) of a note is called a 
payee. 
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BUSINESS ENGLISH 


By J. WALTER ROSS 
Fourth Edition 


The fact that BUSINESS ENGLISH 
is now in its fourth edition proves 
that it has consistently filled a year- 
after-year demand and has kept 
abreast of the times. It provides the 
specific training that will help you 
eliminate errors in verbs, nouns, ad- 
jectives, punctuation, and other de- 
tails of grammar. 


The new fourth edition follows largely 
the same organization as that of the 
third edition, but many improve- 
ments have been made in such chap- 
ters as those pertaining to nouns, 
compound adjectives, participles, 
sentence structure, sales letters, col- 
lection letters, and adjustment letters. 
Several new topics have been added. 


ay 


South-Western Publishing Co. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 
Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco 
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Junior Business in Wisconsin 


Lester A. Pew of Woodrow Wilson Junior 
High School Manitowoc, Wisconsin, con- 
ducted a survey not long ago which dis- 
closed that there are 399 schools in the state 
of Wisconsin which are offering junior busi- 
ness training. This subject is known in 
Wisconsin as “General Business.” 

A study of the 399 schools offering the 
course brought replies from 255 teachers. 
The following are some of the facts disclosed : 


SUMMARY OF ANSWERS 
What is the approximate enrollment of your school? 


Less than 100 pupils.............. 52 schools 
ee 66 schools 
 . . e 32 schools 
400 to 999 pupils................ 25 schools 
1000 to 1999 pupils............... 7 schools 
More than 2000 pupils............ 5 schools 


If junior business training is not a required subject, 
approximately what percentage of the pupils elect it some 
time before graduation? 


a ore re 13 schools 
RR iB eg Site yoy tule dha 18 schools 
I gros isis cnc s «nee 22 schools 
ae ee eee 28 schools 

MII hecig eto Sus ccs s 4 ae oo 18 schools 
Required of all boys................ 2 schools 
Required of all pupils.............. 86 schools 


How many periods per week do the junior business 
training classes meet? 


Gh ie tania aoiaed o'etnaredidsdl 1 school 
SE iin ta ind Goud ae d.cad ead 182 schools 
IE Sond oa Sowa eb 6 oa esas 8 schools 
OE errr ry ete 1 school 


If junior business training is a full year course in 
your school, may a pupil take it for only one semester, 
receiving one-half credit? 


Wii hi SE a wh cea ears 77 schools 
i tiatilell <> dainty ind dx slcnadiats ative 90 schools 
One-semester course.............0+- 6 schools 
WPM focbiveccarsintecolssases 14 schools 


Is junior business training {commercial department? 
given in the\social-studies department? 


Commercial department............ 112 schools 
Social-studies department........... 55 schools 
Seis 0455 70 d0 cscs ss kobe soos 4 schools 
EE yy ee eet 16 schools 


Do you combine with junior business training any 
other subject, such as commercial arithmetic, typewriting, 
etc.? 


ara eit io db SRS Aes ook oie See 67 schools 
Se Risnivbscadt ener tase 119 schools 
Pee ai rhc tikdaite sna cee denes 1 school 
If so, what? (this refers to the preceding question) 
Commercial arithmetic. ............ 47 schools 
Commercial arithmetic, spelling, 

I a ii.dnks sytieu xs eras & sah 5 schools 
Commercial arithmetic, bookkeeping. 2 schools 
Commercial arithmetic, penmanship. 2 schools 
Commercial arithmetic, social studies. 1 school 
Spelling, penmanship............... 1 school 
Arithmetic, current news, citizenship. 1 school 
Shorthand, typing, bookkeeping, 

I ha eK Sie scars Leider 1 school 
IL, inks cccanseesacns 1 school 
Spelling, arithmetic................ 1 school 
Spelling, arithmetic, commercial law . 1 school 
Commercial arithmetic, spelling, 

RS ee ee er 1 school 
Commercial arithmetic, ethics... .... 1 school 
hi soins drach ons aie wa 0 9 ace 1 school 
Penmanship, commercial law, 

OI Silke 5 tS 5 SbS SEAM 0 1 school 








Book on Business Ethics 


A cash prize of $1,000 for the best manu- 
script of an unpublished book on business 
ethics will be awarded by the School of 
Commerce of Northwestern University. 
The contest, sponsored by the William A. 
Vawter Foundation, will close December 31, 
1937. 

To be eligible for consideration, manu- 
scripts must be concerned primarily with 
business ethics and must make a contribu- 
tion to the knowledge or understanding of 
the subject. They may treat it from any of 
several points of view, such as that of the 
economist chiefly interested in principles or 
the business man confronted with particular 
problems, and may deal with general prin- 
ciples, with the problems of a specific trade 
or profession, or with particular forms of 
business practice, such as price policy, labor 
problems, or governmental relations. Though 
books to be eligible must not have been 
previously published, they may have been 
submitted in partial fulfillment of the re- 
quirements for an advanced degree. 
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College Commercial Club 


C. A. Slocum, formerly of the High School 
at Winneconne, Wisconsin, is now head of 
the department of business administration 
of Pikeville College, Pikeville, Kentucky. 
Recently Mr. Slocum sponsored the organi- 
zation of the College Commercial Club. Its 
work will be very closely connected with the 
department. Membership is available to 
students of business administration who 
maintain a satisfactory standard in all of 
their work and to honorary members who 
are engaged in commercial work in the city 


of Pikeville. 


Alpha lota Sorority 


Alpha Iota Sorority, professional business 
sorority, has announced the following new 
chapters: Delta Beta Chapter was installed 
at Tiffin Business University, Tiffin, Ohio, 
November 14; and Delta Gamma Chapter 
was installed at Great Falls Commercial 
College, Great Falls, Montana, on Novem- 
ber 20. 
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Delaware Meeting 


The Delaware State Commercial Teachers 
Association will hold a luncheon meeting at 
the Dover High School, Dover, Delaware, on 
Saturday morning, March 13. The program 
will consist chiefly of discussions on tests 
and measurements, business English, and 


shorthand. If time permits, there will be 
short discussions on other commercial sub- 
jects of most general interest to the teachers. 


The committee in charge of the program 
plans to have a speaker, prominent in com- 
mercial education, whose interest lies chiefly 
in the field of tests and measurements to 
speak on this subject. The sybject of tests 
and measurements was chosen as the key- 
note topic of the meeting as a result of a 
questionnaire which was sent out to all the 
teachers asking them to indicate those sub- 
jects in which they were most interested. 


The discussions on business English, 
shorthand, and other commercial subjects 
will be led by Delaware teachers, well known 
for their experience in these fields. 


For the luncheon which is to follow the 
morning discussions, the committee has 
decided to procure a personnel manager from 
one of the large manufacturing concerns in 
this vicinity to speak on some practical 
phase of commercial education. 

This meeting is being eagerly anticipated 
by all the commercial teachers, as it is 
expected that a great deal of aid and sug- 
gestions will be derived from it. 


The new officers of the association as 
elected at its last meeting in November, 
1936, are as follows: president, Jay W. 
Miller; vice president, Hildred A. Dickerson; 
secretary-treasurer, Anna L. Evans; pub- 
licity, Cecelia Gordon. 





Indiana Conference 


The Seventeenth Annual Invitational 
Conference of Indiana commercial teachers 
will be held in the recital hall of the new 
Arts Building at Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege, Muncie, Indiana, on Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 13. 

Elvin S. Eyster, head of department of 
busingss education, North Side High School, 
Fort Wayne, is in charge of the program. 
The theme around which the discussions 
will be centered is “Occupational Informa- 
tion.” 

The purpose of the conference is to im- 
press upon the minds of teachers that there 
is a need for an occupational study of the 
community in order to determine the kind 
of training required to prepare boys and 
girls for the jobs available. The speakers on 
the program will include outstanding educa- 
tors as well as a representative from the 
office of the W. P. A. Director for the state 


of Indiana. 
e * _ 


Western Washington 


On Saturday, December 19, a group of 
commercial teachers from Western Washing- 
ton met in the Gowman Hotel, Seattle, and 
organized a new group to be known as 
Western Washington Commercial Teachers 
Association. The meeting was sponsored by 
the teachers of Snohomish County. 


Josef S. Blue, head of the commercial 
department, Everett High School, was 
elected temporary president, and Miss Noel 
Carmichael, Everett High School, was 
elected temporary secretary. These officers 
will function until May when a meeting 
will be held during the state typewriting 
contest to elect regular officers. 








BARGAIN SALE OF BLANK BOOKS 


We have on hand a large number of journals, ledgers, and miscellaneous columnar ruled 
blanks. These have been taken from various bookkeeping sets. We offer these bound 
booklets for sale at the following net prices, transportation charges prepaid: 


Re a 
EOE 
Misc.. Columnar Books......... 


oer eee re eee eene 
eee eee ewer eenee 


see ee eee ewer ee 


No order will be accepted for less than a dozen or more of one kind. Cash must accom- 
pany the order. Send your order direct to the office listed below. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
201-203 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Special Meeting in Pennsylvania 


Francis J. Hathy, president of the com- 
mercial section of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association, has called a special 
meeting for February 20 at 9:30 a.m. The 
meeting will be held on the second floor of 
Jackson’s Restaurant, 206 Walnut Street, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

The purpose of this meeting will be to 
transact the following: (1) adoption of 
drafted constitution and by-laws; (2) elec- 
tion of officers for the current year; (8) 
election of members to the executive board; 
(4) further consideration of the desirability 
of holding an all-state commercial teachers’ 
convention. 

Approximately forty members were pres- 
ent at the meeting of the commercial section 
in Harrisburg on December 28-30. Mr. 
Hathy served as president last year and was 
reelected for 1937. The following is an out- 
line of the program of December 30: ““Occu- 
pational Surveys as a Basis for Commercial 
Guidance”—George E. McLaughlin, direc- 
tor of vocational education, Lancaster; 
Committee Reports: “Determining the 
Needs of Commercial Education in Terms 
of Objectives’—Adam Brucher, Jr., Read- 
ing, chairman; “A Proposed Constitution 
and By-laws”—Margaret Hoke, Blooms- 
burg, chairman; “The Function of a Pro- 
posed Executive Board”—S. Gordon Rudy, 
Camp Hill, chairman; “A Consideration of 
the Desirability of Holding an All-State 
Commercial Teachers’ Conference”—Harry 
B. Lutz, Lancaster, chairman. 

. a ” 


Oregon Meeting 


The commercial section of the Oregon 
State Teachers Association held its annual 
convention in Portland, Oregon, on Decem- 
ber 29 and 30. The chairman was G. A. 
Howard, Grant High School, Portland. The 
secretary was Phyllis Wold, Toledo High 
school, Toledo. 

Six topics were discussed as follows: “Can 
Commercial Education at Public Expense 
Be Justified?” “The Accountant Looks at 
High School Bookkeeping,” “The Relation 
of the Business College to the High School 
Commercial Department,” “Oregon’s Stake 
in Foreign Trade,” “Trends in the Commer- 
cial Curriculum,” “Commercial Offerings of 
the Small High School.” A panel discussion 
accompanied each address. 

Preston F. Doughton, assistant principal 
of Dallas High School, Dallas, was elected 
chairman for 1937. He will appoint a sec- 


retary. 
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WORD STUDIES 


By R. G. Walters 


A textbook and an optional workbook ° 
with a key. 
a 


WORD STUDIES provides for a com- 
plete word-study program. It may be 
used for an independent course or 
for a supplement in such courses as 
English, typewriting, shorthand, 
transcription, or general business. 
Spelling, word building, and pronun- 
ciation are emphasized. Dictionary 
study is given an important place. 
Special emphasis is given to a study 
of words classified according to hu- 
man interests, occupations, and busi- 


nesses. 
* 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


New York 
San Francisco 


Cincinnati 
Chicago 
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Conventions and Conferences — Spring, 


1937 








Name 


Place 


Date of Meeting 





Alabama Education Association....................006. 
Arkansas Valley Commercial Teachers Association........ 
Business Education Association of the State of N. Y...... 
California Business Educators’ Association............... 
California State Conference on Business Education 


Central Commercial Teachers’ Association 


Commercial Education Association of New York and 
WEEN PO nee Chak sv akan cdeern EL eg) ae ee 
Connecticut Business Educators’ Association 


Delaware State Commercial Teachers Association. ....... 
Detroit Commercial Teachers Club..................... 
Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 


Federated Business Teachers’ Associations of Calif 


Florida Education Association....................+000% 
Georgia Business Education Association................. 
Georgia Education Association. ..................00005 
High School Commercial Teachers Association of New Jersey 
Illinois State Teachers Association— 

RR iesite vig s Gi dcctcs Urdddin able Meee Lea ak ese 

EPs eee re eer ee 

Es Fares steak hase ticia ce ease palee sean 
Illinois Vocational Association. ..................-4+55. 
Indiana Commercial Teachers Conference 


Indiana—Second Annual Business Show................. 
Inland Empire Education Association................... 
Kentucky Education Association...................005. 
Kentucky-Southern Ohio Commercial Teachers Association 
Los Angeles Commercial Teachers Association.......... 

Michigan Business Schools Association.................. 
Michigan Commercial Education Association............. 
Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club.................0eeee0e 
Minnesota State Business Educators’ Association 


Mississippi Education Association...................-4- 


Mississippi Vocational Commercial Teachers Association . 


National Association of Commercial Teacher Training In- 
NSF 55 cA 8 a5 10 w:6c'crrne éwawisies ROUEN S USCA 0-0 
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Birmingham............ 
Wichita, Kansas......... 
New York City......... 
San Francisco........... 


|| pa ER a gree 


Davenport... 5.2.2... 


New York City......... 
AT 
OS ee ee 
HN eos sks Hee kids 
Boston, Mass........... 
Fresno, Calif........ 


EE Fee ae 


MN Sis 0! shidiin hes 
Carbomdale............. 
eee ot. BOOM. ......... 
sprmgned............ 

NS riko isu, So ewaedie ame 
A ny aaa 
Or ee 


Spokane, Wash.......... 


CES TR ree 


506 Angeles. .........5.. 
ee 


Minneapolis............ 
No See. Se Ss one 


I gs a 


March 18-19 
March 13 
May 14-15 
May 22 
March 20 


May 6-8 


April 17 
April 10 
March 13 
May 22 
March 24-27 
March 20 
March 18-20 
April 16 
April 15-17 


February 7 
May 8 


March 5-6 
March 12 
March 25-26 
April 1-2 
April 9 
March 26-27 
February 13 
April 16-17 
April 5-9 
April 16 
March 20 
February 25 
April 30 
April 30 
April 30 
April 16-17 
April 28-30 
April 30 


February 20 
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Name 


Place 


Date of Meeting 





National Catholic Educational Association 


National Council of Business Education................. 
National Education Association.....................05 
Department of Superintendence 
Department of Business 


The National Vocational Guidance Association 


Nevada Commercial Teachers’ Association 


New England Business College Association 


New York Junior High School Conference 


North Carolina Education Association 


Oklahoma Education Association 


Pacific Northwest Business Schools Association........... 


Pennsylvania State Education Association— 
Southeastern 
Northeastern 


Progressive Education Association 


South Carolina Teachers Association 


Texas State Teachers Association— 
EER Ce Meee ere aN eee 
SE sd. oS. aialainea arataros teu trates ace enema 
Nacogdoches 
EY cb tO, AS ee we, og RE ee oo 
| eee ee ee ee eee eee ae 
North Texas 
Southeast 


University of Denver Business Education Conference 


Utah High School Commercial Teachers Conference 


Western New York Commercial Teachers Association 


Wisconsin Teachers Association— 
Southern 





Louisville, Ky........... 
New Orleans, La......... 
Detroit, Mich........... 
New Orleans, La..... . 


New Orleans, La..... . ee 


New Orleans, La....... 


Bennington, Vt.......... 
New York City......... 


epee 


Bellingham, Wash....... 


Philadelphia............ 
REE rere eo 


ee I BOS okie ee eva 
a eee 


WON os. So Scene es 


SO rere 
Nacogdoches............ 
ME 5005555 cage eee 
NN. 5%. shaven Reawe 
ES eee * 


Galveston 


ey ee ee 


Ee er 


Green Bay....... 


Tokyo, Japan........... 





March 31-April 1-2 
February 20 
June 28-July 2 
February 20-25 
February 20 
February 17-20 
May 8 

May 28-29 
March 12-13 
April 22-24 
April 3 
February 4-6 
June 18-19 
March 10-13 
April 23-24 
February 25-27 
March 18-19 
March 25-27 
February 11-13 
February 12-13 
March 5-6 
March 5-6 
March 5-6 
March 12-13 
April 22-24 
July 17-18 
April 9 

May 1 


February 12-13 
May 7-8 
August 4-10 








Cincinnati New York 


KEY-DRIVEN CALCULATOR COURSE 

By Goodfellow, Scholl, and Stern 
Fifty-four assignments and six tests. Can be completed in twelve weeks, forty-five minutes a day. The touch 
system is taught from the very beginning. The book is largely self-teaching. Beginning with Assignment 


39, the student applies the calculating process to discount, net amount, invoices, inventories, and various 
other practical business problems. Now ready for class use. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Chicago 


San Francisco 
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Teachers’ Service Column 


English and Correspondence 
by Robert Ray Aurner, author 


| | | Correspondence 
ee 


Effective A nae 

HOW WORTH WHILE IS THE STUDY OF ENGLISH. 
Once upon a time there was a young man 
who looked forward to-a business career. 
Anxious to plunge into the midst of “‘prac- 
tical”’ business activity at the earliest possi- 
ble moment, he was inclined to be impatient 
with anything that seemed momentarily to 
turn his attention away from the main object 
of mastering business methods. 

One day, one of his friendly advisers, a 
teacher of maturity, experience, and per- 
spective, remarked to him, “You ought to 
learn more about writing good, sound Eng- 
lish. You may not realize it now, but such 
mastery will some day be a big help in your 
work and in your success.” 

“But why?” the young man unwisely re- 
plied. “Why should I worry about that? All 
I want to do is manage the money and run 
the business. I'll hire someone to handle 
the English. If I know my own business, 
won’t that be enough?” 

It may be ten years later before he real- 
izes fully with a sense of shock that he was 
wrong and that his adviser was right. But 
he cannot then roll back the years. He has 
lost the best opportunity. 

A teacher of academic English once said 
to me, “The discouraging thing about teach- 
ing English is that I can’t get and hold a 
grip on the class interest. I can’t make 
them see the relationship between learning 
to express themselves well, and earning 
their bread and butter. And if I can’t do 
that, what chance have I of making them 
sense the vitality and appreciate the cul- 
tural value of great literature?” 

“Why,” I suggested, “don’t you try an 
experiment?” 

“What kind of an experiment do you 
suggest?” she inquired. 

“Here is the program I would propose,” 
I replied. “First, read rapidly through one 
of the well-organized textbooks on the 
principles of marketing. 

“Second, when the time is ripe, volunteer 
to take the course in business correspond- 
ence, or business English, whichever it may 
be called. In either case, the subject matter 
should revolve around modern business cor- 
respondence and associated forms of ex- 
pression, and the central motivation should 
be the business letter.” 
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Teachers’ Service Column 


Office Practice 
by Foster \W. Loso, co-author 


|| pou of Office Practice 
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MEDITATIONS OF AN OFFICE PRACTICE 
TEACHER. The most practical guidance work 
that is taking place in our schools today is 
occurring between the office practice course 
and business. The real reason for the success 
of this guidance is due to the fact that there 
is a decidedly free and personal interest in 
the individual. The teacher has a very 
definite knowledge of the background of the 
student and knows the various kinds of 
work into which the student can go with a 
relatively good chance for success. 

The tired business man voices hundreds 
of words and phrases, such as “attitude,” 
“personality,” “horse-sense,” “‘stick-to-it- 
ive-ness,” and “‘it.”” The teachers repeat the 
expressions and attempt to smooth the ap- 
parently disintegrated personalities of their 
students. What progress has been made? A 
boy or girl who is refused a chance to work 
because of the color of hair, height, size, 
name, homely face, or religious belief, car- 
ries back to the teacher the idea that there 
are limitations beyond which no mortal can 

0. 

Naturally, no test can be comprehensive 
enough to test the full knowledge of the 
student, but it can aid in disclosing the 
ground that needs to be recovered. How 
many office practice teachers gave a test to 
check thoroughly the incoming students this 
last fall to find past mental accumulation 
and development? 

A large business would generally indicate 
a greater degree of specialization. Is this 
not the trend of business today? If the 
school intends to train the students for the 
business of tomorrow, would it not be better 
to prepare for greater specialization? Yes, 
but who knows what type of job a student 
will seek when he graduates, or what kind of 
work he will be able to find and do? The 
specialization must be tempered with “com- 
mon sense.” However, to confuse the idea 
further, if we are to convince the business 
man that the high school commercial grad- 
uate is prepared to fill an important niche 
in the business office, we should train the 
students to do work efficiently on the various 
types of business machines—many of which 
the school cannot afford to possess for dem- 
onstration purposes. [t is therefore necessary 
to compromise. 
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Teachers’ Service Column 
Spelling 
by R. G. Walters, author 


—— Studies 

THE MOTOR IMAGE IN SPELLING. As has al- 
ready been pointed out in previous articles, 
good spelling depends upon three types of 
images—visual images, auditory images, and 
motor images. Of these three, motor images 
are probably the least important, although 
we find an occasional person who is motor- 
minded rather than eye-minded or ear- 
minded. With this type of individual motor 
images are extremely important; but even 
the average person’s spelling is affected 
slightly by motor imagery. 

Motor images are really of two kinds: 
first, the motor images resulting from the 
oral spelling of words; and second, the motor 
images resulting from the writing of words 
on the typewriter or with pen or pencil. 
Since we so seldom have occasion to spell 
orally in everyday life, oral motor images 
are of little importance. 

In writing a particular word either with 
pen or pencil or on the typewriter a very 
definite series of muscular movements takes 
place. According to some authorities, over 
150 muscles are used in writing with pen or 
pencil. So far no estimate has been made of 
the number of muscles used in typewriting, 
but undoubtedly a large number are in- 
volved. If the word is written a number of 
times, the series of movements connected 
with that word become fixed in the mind as 
a motor image. Consequently, in writing, 
no two words feel alike any more than they 
look alike or sound alike. If a student writes 
a word often enough, he tends to write it as 
a unit, rather than as being composed of a 
number of individual letters. 

Now let us go back to the statement 
which has been made several times: Good 
spelling depends upon three types of images 
—visual images, auditory images, and motor 
images. These are not equally vivid, how- 
ever, for in the average person visual images 
are strongest and motor images are weakest. 
Nor do these three types vary to the same 
degree in all people, for although most people 
are eye-minded, some are ear-minded, and a 
few are motor-minded. If any one of the 
three types of images is lacking in the mind 
of an average person, he must depend all the 
more upon the other images, and poor spelling 
may result. The teaching of spelling should 
therefore develop each of the mental] images. 
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Teachers’ Service Column 
Economic Geography 


by G. Morrell York, co-author 
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THE USE OF GRAPHS IN ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY. 
“Seeing is believing,” so runs a common old 
saying. Dry facts and abstract principles 
become more understandable when pictured 
in some definite form. Such pictures become 
a powerful aid to the memory. Most people 
can interpret the shape of a curve, the length 
of a line, or the magnitude of an object more 
easily than they can the variations in a 
column of figures, or the material described 
in a printed paragraph of a book. Probably 
the greater part of our memories is in terms 
of visual images. Whatever we see in some 
well-known form or picture becomes more 
real and lasting to us. 

The use of graphs in teaching geography 
can be made a very useful device. As a 
means of aiding the student to understand 
and to analyze the facts he is studying, it 
has few equals. It is not the job of the 
teacher in economic geography to teach how 
graphs are made. Rather it is his job to 
teach the student how to read and how to 
interpret the graphical material presented in 
textbooks and periodicals. However, as a 
motivating device the class might well be 
instructed how to draw certain simple types 
of graphs. No special mathematical ability 
is required in making the ordinary line or 
bar graph. The important thing is to de- 
termine the unit of scale or measurement 
that is to represent a given fact. After this 
is decided, and the unit is marked off on the 
paper, proportional lines can be drawn to 
illustrate particular facts. Students find 
such work interesting and stimulating. 
Whether or not time should be spent in 
teaching students to prepare the more diffi- 
cult types, such as the “pie” and “volume” 
graphs, is problematical. Such tasks, how- 
ever, may be given to certain students who 
have an aptitude for drafting if the occasion 
warrants. In any event it should be under- 
stood that the subject of economic geog- 
raphy does not intend to include the teach- 
ing of graph-making, but rather the reading 
and interpretation of graphs. 

Teachers can obtain books in regard to the 
construction of graphs. Many secretarial 
and arithmetic books contain instruction in 
regard to their use. In almost every assign- 
ment in geography there is an opportunity 
to utilize at least one type of graph. 
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This page is reserved for a review of new literature 
that is of interest to commercial teachers. Sub- 
mit samples to the editor, stating the price and 


the source from which copies may be obtained. 


“*Selling”’ 
graph 34. By R. G. Walters, Grove City College, 
Grove City, Pennsylvania. A 16-page printed mono- 
graph containing Professor Walters’ articles that have 
been reprinted from the September and October, 1936, 


Commercial Education—Mono- 


issues of THE BaLaNnce SHEET. Part I of the mono- 
graph is devoted to the ethics and the principles of 
emphasizing the values of commercial education. 
Part II is devoted to the various mediums that can 
be used in emphasizing the values of commercial educa- 
tion. A single copy will be sent free to any interested 
teacher or administrator. South-Western Publishing 
Co., Cincinnati, New York, Chicago, San Francisco. 


Business Problems in Farming. Vocational 
Education Bulletin No. 183; Agricultural Series No. 
148; Office of Education, U. S. Department of Interior. 
This 72-page book contains considerable practical in- 
formation for the teacher in the rural community. It 
covers such important topics as “Selecting a Farm,” 
“Buying a Farm,” “Buying Insurance,” “Making the 
Farm Inventory and Credit Statement,” “Recording 
Receipts and Expenditures,” “Financing Current Farm 
Operations.” Price 10 cents. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. 


Personality Rating Schedule. A four-page test 
constructed by the Business Education Council, rep- 
resenting the National Office Management Association 
and the Eastern Commercial Teachers Association. 
The test proposes to measure the student in terms of 
mental alertness, initiative, dependability, cooperative- 
ness, judgment, personal impression, courtesy, and 
health. Printed instructions are available for the 
teacher. For information in regard to prices, write the 
secretary, H. E. Cowan, High School, Dedham, 
Massachusetts. 


Business Education for Everybody. Proceed- 
ings of the University of Chicago Conference on Busi- 
ness Education, 1936. This 126-page printed booklet, 
bound in paper, contains the addresses of those who 
participated in the fourth annual conference on busi- 
ness education. After the keynote addresses, the sub- 
ject is discussed from the points of view of marketing, 
finance, economics, and law. The problems of the ad- 
ministration within the school are discussed. The 
progress to date in the elementary school, the junior 
high school, the senior high school, and the junior 
college are presented by four different contributors. 
A brief bibliography is included. Price $1.00. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Business Digest. A new 88-page printed digest 
similar in some respects to Reader’s Digest but devoted 
to the field of business. The first issue appeared in 
January, 1937, and contains digests of articles on such 
topics as “The Cooperative Movement,” “Judging a 
Customer.”’ ““Modern Ships,” “National Program for 
Agriculture,” and many other topics. Price 25 cents 
a copy; $3.00 a year. Published by The Traffic Service 
Corporation, 418 South Market Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


Alchemy of Time. The 24-page printed test used 
in the Fifth International Commercial Schools Contest 
to determine the international professional champion- 
ship. Price of a single copy 10 cents, or $1.00 a dozen. 
Address, W. C. Maxwell, Hinsdale High School, Hins- 


dale, Illinois. 


Survey of Youth in Denver. Volume 12, Num- 
ber 4 of the University of Denver Reports. A 12-page 
printed report covering a survey of youth conducted 
during the summer of 1935. The youths were stud‘ed 
according to economic areas of the city, age classes, 
sex, marital status, scholastic training, and occupa- 
tional distribution. Commercial students have a 
prominent place in the study. Subscription price of 
the reports $1.00 a year. University of Denver, Denver, 
Colorado. 


Educational, Psychological, and Personality 
Tests. By Oscar K. Buros of Rutgers University. 
Published 1936. An 80-page printed booklet bound in 
paper. This bulletin is Volume XIII, Number 1 of 
the bulletins issued regularly by the School of Educa- 
tion, Rutgers University. While the list of tests in 
commercial education is not comprehensive, it does 
list tests with which many teachers may not be familiar. 
Commercial teachers will also be interested in the 
general educational and psychological tests. Price 
single copies 50 cents; ten or more copies 40 cents 
each. School of Education, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, N. J. 


Standard Handbook for Secretaries. By Lois 
Hutchinson. A 600-page printed book bound in cloth 
designed for use as a guide of a secretary. Most of the 
space in the book is devoted to such details as grammar, 
punctuation, and the various accepted forms for writing 
letters and handling mail. Important sections are de- 
voted to air mail, money orders, international mail, 
telegraph, legal papers, securities, and so forth. Price 
$3.50. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 West 42 
Street, New York, N. Y. 
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School Conditions Improve 

With the improvement in business con- 
ditions, there is a heavy demand for gradu- 
ates of private business schools, high schools, 
and colleges. Leading private business 
schools throughout the United States are 
reporting good conditions. For instance, 
Prentiss Carnell, Sr., of Albany Business 
College, Albany, New York, recently made 
the following statement: 

There is every indication that there will be a shortage 
of trained stenographers and secretaries all through 
the Capital District by the spring of 1937. At the 
present time our own employment file shows that 
in certain categories, particularly men and women 
trained in business machines, women in bookkeeping 
and men in shorthand, the demand is definitely 
ahead of supply. This is true not only because of 
increased private employment, but also because of 
expanded governmental activities, especially in so 
far as the Social Security Act is concerned. I feel 
entirely justified in saying that for the next two or 
three years, young men and women with proper 
training can look forward with confidence to quick 
and productive employment. 

Mr. Carnell reports two additions to his 
staff beginning January 1. Jane McNaughton 
Hummel, a graduate of New York State 
College for Teachers, has returned to teach 
in the secretarial department after a leave of 
absence. Arthur B. Harris, a graduate of 
Albany Business College, has been appointed 
assistant instructor in accounting. 


Missouri Vocational Teachers 
In addition to the commercial section of 
the Missouri State Teachers Association, 
there is a vocational division in which com- 
mercial teachers participate. 


At the last meeting of the vocational 
division of the Missouri State Teachers 
Association, E. W. Alexander of Hadley 
Vocational School, St. Louis, was elected 
president. P. O. Selby, head of department 
of business education, Northeast Missouri 
State Teachers College, Kirksville, was 
elected a vice president. These elections 
will prove that commercial teachers are 
active in the vocational division and will 
take care of the interests of commercial 
education in that field. 


Trade Practice Conference for Home Study 


The Federal Trade Commission of Wash- 
ington, D. C., issued on November 2 a bulle- 
tin entitled “A Statement by the Commis- 
sion Trade Practice Conference on Private 
Home Study Schools.” These rules were 
developed at a conference sponsored by the 
Federal Trade Commission in Chicago, 
Illinois, in June, 1936. A copy of the bulletin 
may be obtained from the Federal Trade 
Commission. 








MOTIVATED BOOKKEEPING INSTRUCTION 





FOR RURAL SCHOOLS — 
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Bookkeeping and Accounting 


for Rural Schools 
By M. E. Studebaker 


BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING FOR RURAL 
SCHOOLS covers thoroughly all the fundamental 
principles of bookkeeping, but these principles are 
presented and applied in terms of natural experiences 
of the pupils. The discussions, questions, problems, 
and practice material are based upon small-store and 
rural business problems. You may obtain a one-year 
textbook with exercise blanks, practice sets, achieve- 
ment tests, a teachers’ manual, and a teachers’ key. 


W 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Just a Little Thing Like That 


Dot: “So you’re not going to marry that Mr. Firth- 
son after all. Why not?” 

Helene: “Well, father thinks he isn’t rich enough 
and mother thinks he is too old for me. Aunt Mary 
thinks he is too good looking to make a good husband, 
and Uncle Joe says he has heard things about him.” 

Dot: “But what do you think about it?” 

Helene: “Oh, I think I ought to wait until he asks 
me. 

ee ee 


Very Thoughtful 


Personal: Lawyer will read will tomorrow at resi- 


dence of . who died June 19 to accommo- 
date his relatives. 
ee 


Ideas for Improvement 


Donovan worked in a factory where they encouraged 
the staff to put forward ideas for the smoother working 
of the business. 

One morning he was shown into the office of the 
chairman, and announced that he had thought of a 
way of ensuring that none of the workers would be 
late in future. 

“That sounds good,” said the chairman. “How do 
you propose to do it?” , 

“Sure and that’s aisy, sorr,” said Donovan. “The 
last man in blows the whistle.” 


eee 
The Usual Generosity 
Sandy: “We celebrated our twentieth anniversary 
yesterday.” 
Angus: “Did you give your wife a present?” 
Sandy: “Sure I did! I took her for a wee game 0’ 
golf, and gave her three strokes!” 
eee 
Day by Day 
Customer (suspiciously): ‘How is this hash made, 
waiter? 


Waiter: “Made, sir? Why, hash isn’t made; it 
accumulates.” 
eee 


Given Name 

Rosalie, a first-grader, walking with her mother, 
spoke to a small boy. 

“His name is Jimmy, and he is in my grade,” she 
explained. 

“‘What’s the little boy’s last name?” her mother 
asked. 

“His whole name,” said Rosalie, * ‘is Jimmy Sitdown; 
that’s what the teacher calls him.” 
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= CHUCKLES 


“LAUGH AND THE WORLD 


LAUGHS WITH YOU” 


Lacked Pull 


“Move that car along.” 

“Don’t get fresh—I’m a Delta.” 

“T don’t care if you were a whole peninsula. Move 
that wreck.” 

eee 
She Guessed Right 

The stingy young man approached the flame of his 
passion. 

“Did you have many Christmas cards, Miss Dearly?” 

“Yes, several. And there was one—unsigned—that 
I thought particularly artistic. I’m sure it came from 

ou.” 


“Really,” exclaimed the stingy one, delightedly. 
*‘What makes you think that?” 

“Why,” replied the girl sweetly, “because I sent it 
to you last Christmas.” 

eee 
All Happy 

Abe owned a well-known race horse, for which Ikey 
offered him $10,000. Abe accepted the offer and a 
check, promising to deliver the horse the next day. 

Overnight, however, the horse died. But Abe could 
not bear to lose his bargain, so he cashed the check and 
sent the horse on. 

He heard nothing further and did his best to avoid 
Ikey. Unfortunately, the day came when they met 
face to face. Abe took the bull by the horns and asked 
Ikey what had become of the horse. 

“Vell,” said Ikey, “ven I found it vos dead, seeing 
that everyone knew vot a wonnderful horse it was, 
I raffled it, and 25 people bought tickets at $500 each.” 

“But,” said Abe, “didn’t any one grumble?” 

“Only the man who won it,” replied Ikey, “so I 
gave him his money back.” 

eee 


Wasted Effort 


The ferry was only a few feet out from the wharf 
when there was a great commotion on the dock. A 
man rushed madly through the crowd. Without paus- 
ing in his stride he flung his grips aboard, and took a 
flying leap for the boat. He slipped’ and started to 
fall into the water, but grasped a rail and, with the 
help of the deck hands, scrambled to the deck in safety. 

“Good,” he gasped. “Another second and I would 
have missed her.” 

“Missed her?” returned an astonished passenger. 
“Why the ferry’s just coming in.” 

eee 


Resemblance 


Customer (in shoe store): “I did not suppose you 
would remember me. Do you know all your customers?”’ 

Shoe Man: “Yes, I may say I never forget anybody’s 
face that I have fitted with a pair of shoes.” 
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20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING %<oh2.f2710% 


One might say that this book uses the “direct method’ without 
falling into the obvious danger of arbitrarily drilling upon 
certain words and word combinations. The rapid but logical 
introduction is based upon a scientific correlation of keys. 
Prove to yourself that 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING con- 
tains more important features than you can find in any other 
single textbook. No wonder it is used in almost 10,000 schools! 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 


SPECIAL IGTtS £06 CEStunEgss EDUCATION 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Man, 36, with eight years’ teaching experience, de- 
sires a pea as teacher of accounting and allied sub- 
jects. teach 20th Century Bookkeeping, Sherwood’s 
Accounting, Walton ‘Constructive Accounting. Prefers 
New England states. Is a resident of Massachusetts. 
Address, No. 115. 





Experienced business college man, 40, desires position 
beginnin ng in September, 1937. Has taught for sixteen 
years and can handle very efficiently: shorthand (func- 
tional method or writing approach), bookkeeping and 
higher accounting, typing, arithmetic, and other allied 
subjects. Has had six years as general manager of school. 
Capable of taking full charge or teaching. Will accept 
only responsible position. Prefers California or Texas. 
Best of references. Address, No. 116. 





Instructor-junior executive, 35, desires position. Is 
higher accounting and law graduate. Now head of 
school of commerce in a small eastern college. An ad- 
mirer of modern business methods of performance. 
Correspondence or interview welcomed. Address, No. 117. 





Experienced woman teacher wishes position in a 
university, college, or reliable business school. Can teach 
Gregg shorthand (functional method), typewriting, 
business English, and secretarial courses. Can direct 
typewriting and stenographic departments. Specialties 
—teaching of typing and shorthand dictation. Has M. A. 
degree. Best of references. Address, No. 118. 





A man with a broad experience in business college 
work, teaching bookkeeping, commercial arithmetic, 
business law, shorthand—Pitman or Gregg, spelling, 
rapid calculation, and penmanship desires to locate 
with an A-1 business college. A certificated teacher of 
penmanship. Has a pleasing and dynamic personality. 
Address, No. 119. 





Married man, 35, desires position in university, 
college, junior college, or commercial school of good 
standing anywhere in the U. S. Has B. S. degree and 
other university and extension work equivalent to higher 
degree, some business experience, six years’ experience 
in high schools (has produced contest winners) teaching 
bookkeeping, Gregg shorthand, typewriting, business 
serene. Best of references; available July 1. Address, 

o. 120. 





Male teacher of Gregg shorthand, typing, bookkeep- 
ing, and methods courses, with fine experience, desires 
position for 1937 summer teaching in a college, normal 
school, or university. Graduate of state teachers college 
om university with degrees of B. S. and M. A. Address, 

o. 121. 





Experienced woman teacher desires position in busi- 
ness college, teachers college, or high school. Holds 
business degrees and M. Arts degree. Teaching certifi- 
cates in three states. Has taught every commercial sub- 
ject and English and social science. Address, No. 122. 





Young man with Bachelor’s degree desires position 
in high school or business college. Has four years’ ex- 
perience as commercial teacher and three years’ actual 
office e - gg fifteen months of which was in govern- 
ment office. Can teach Gregg shorthand, 20th Century 
Bookkeeping, typewriting, commercial law, and Comp- 
tometer. Address, No. 123. 
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WANTED 





TEACHERS 
POSITIONS 
SCHOOLS FOR SALE 
SCHOOLS TO BUY 


WANTED: Permanent connection as solicitor for 
successful business school in any section of the U. S., 
preferably Pacific Northwest. Unusual qualifications. 
Address, No. 124. 





Experienced field man, 35 years old, desires change. 
Has excellent record. Can successfully promote sales 
campaign. Only high-class school offering opportunity 
of $5,000 or more a year considered. Address, No. 125. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: A two-teacher business ccllege, located 
in a prosperous town with a population of about 12,000 
and 14 surrounding high schools from which to draw. 
Located in Western Pennsylvania. Attractive price. 
Address, No. 1 





FOR SALE: Orange County Business College, Santa 
Ana, California. Established in 1892; known throughout 
the Southwest as one of the leading business training 
schools of the Pacific Coast. Equipped throughout with 
quarter sawed oak and mahogany; accommodations for 
125 students; tuition, $20 monthly. Owner retiring to 
take personal charge of other financial interests. Address, 

- McCormac, owner, 112 Church Street, Santa Ana, 
California. 





FOR SALE OR LEASE: Secretarial School, Wads- 
worth, Ohio. With or without equipment. Price asked 
for good will can be covered by tuitions for enrollment 
of one month. Present enrollment twenty-one students. 
Excellent cooperation from the businessmen of the 
community. Write for information. 





Established business school with forty students being 
sold because of teacher’s illness. Every graduate already 
placed. Modern equipment. Address, Executive School, 
Torrington, Connecticut. 





veesionty half interest for sale in profitable business 
school in Milwaukee. Write. Address, No. 127. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


Woman teacher of commercial subjects for girls’ 
private school just organizing. Opportunity for woman 
of executive ability and experience in field work. Moder- 
ate investment required. Address, No. 128 





WANTED: A married man, 30 to 35 years old, who 
can teach accounting, arithmetic, and penmanship as 
major subjects in an eastern business schoo] that does 
outstanding work. Private school experience and ability 
to enroll students are important. Give education, ex- 
perience, reference, and salary desired in first letter. 
Position open July 1. Address, No. 129 





WANTED: Young, single man able to teach usual 
commercial branches and willing to assist in calling on 
grogpects, or man who can devote his entire time to 

eld work. Must have own car. Some experience desir- 
able but an unusually capable beginner considered. 
Address, No. 130. 





WANTED: Qualified teacher for well-established 
business college in the Middle West. Prefer a man who 
can do field work, during summer months, but would 
consider a live-wire teacher, either man or woman. 
Good opportunity for the right person. Address, No. 131. 
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WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED: To buy or lease established school pre- 
ferably in Pacific Northwest. Give full details in first 
letter. Address, Charles S. Morris, Milledgeville, Ga. 





WANTED: To yf a medium size school. Send full 
information in first letter. Have the cash if you have 
what I want. Address, No. 132. 





WANTED: To buy a well-established school for two 
or three teachers in a ¢ community for immediate 
possession. Address, No. 133. 





Capable and honest man and wife wish to lease a 
small thriving school with option of buying later. 
Address, No. 134. 








Relation of Business Education 
(Continued from page 246) 


business English, shorthand, typewriting, 
salesmanship, and advertising. A prelimi- 
nary study of general business is very helpful 
to those who enter a course in office practice, 
and commercial geography is a desirable 
preliminary to the study of salesmanship 
and advertising. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that 
commercial education has a wealth of non- 
vocational values. It is not suggested, how- 
ever, that these nonvocational values form 
in themselves a sufficient reason for the 
offering of commercial courses. I return to 
my first thought in this article—that com- 
mercial education must always be primarily 
vocational if it is to be justified. But I 
do believe the nonvocational values of com- 
mercial education are not to be ignored, and 
that these nonvocational values compare 
very favorably with many of the values 
advanced for the traditional academic sub- 
jects. 

* e ? 


Business and the School 
(Continued from page 263) 


providing the materials and giving sugges- 
tions which have been used in the organiza- 
tion and conduct of these courses. 


As a result of this method of securing sug- 
gestions and materials from business, it has 
been possible to organize instructional ma- 
terial on a much broader basis than would 
have been possible through the organization 
of a large number of small committees. It 
seems certain that the collective opinion of 
many, representing all types of business, is 
much better than the limited opinion of a 
small committee. 


When we are sure what the majority of 
employers expect of their employees, the 


training program can be built on a practical 
and helpful basis. 
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DRILLS and TESTS 
in BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


By J. W. Smith 
WwW 


DRILLS AND TESTS IN BUSINESS 
ARITHMETIC is essentially a work- 
book. It contains seventy-five drills 
covering the calculations the student 
will most likely encounter in business. 
A standard time is given for the com- 
pletion of each drill. Speed is en- 
couraged, but accuracy is stressed. 
For each drill there is a correspond- 
ing test. A standard time is set for 
the test. A minimum score is estab. 
lished and the student is graded on 
improvement. Progress charts are 
provided. The drill book can be used 


independently or with any textbook. 
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Values of Typewriting 
(Continued from page 260) 


attested by the fact that thousands of people 
are employed as typists. Typewriting has 
been one of the greatest factors in the ex- 
pansion of American commerce, for through 
its aid, as a means in correspondence, the 
enterprising American business man gets 
business wherever the United States mail 
reaches. 

Under normal business conditions there 
will be a specific type of job waiting for the 
student of typewriting, and the ability to do 
accurate typing is often theymeans whereby 
young students are able to secure employ- 
ment in junior occupations. 

Typewriting presents many opportunities 
for earning a livelihood, particularly for 
women. In the business world there is a 
continuing demand for well-qualified typists. 
To meet this demand there must be a con- 
stant output of properly trained young 
women who will use their knowledge of type- 
writing as a means of self-support or as a 
stepping-stone to the broader fields which 
are opening to them. The most important 
factor in the situation is the absolute indis- 
pensability of the typist to modern business. 

Typewriting offers great opportunity as a 
stepping-stone. It is invaluable in preparing 
a young man or woman to meet business 
opportunities. A few years ago a number of 
men were sent out from a large university to 
apply for accounting positions. Out of a 
large number applying, all but three reported 
that the first question asked by the prospec- 
tive employer was not, ““What do you know 
about accounting,” but “Can you operate a 
typewriter?” 

In every city and town of any size all over 
the world there are typists engaged in a use- 
ful and necessary profession. To imagine for 
one moment what would happen if these 
people should cease their work, makes us 
realize the extremely practical value of 
typewriting. 

Nore: Dates and statistics from Z paedia Britannica 


or York: Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc.) and Outline of 
Typewriter History (Buffalo: Remington Rand, Inc.). 





HOUSEHOLD BUDGETS AND RECORDS 


A laboratory set that includes budgets and 
records for a typical American family. Recom- 
mended for courses in junior business training, 
arithmetic, or home economics. No knowledge 
of bookkeeping is needed. 
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Teacher-Training Institutions 
(Continued from page 267) 


mathematics teacher, and in another the 
head of the commercial teacher-training de- 
partment is a former professor of education. 


If new teachers are properly trained in 
the teachers’ colleges and departments, these 
new ideas and objectives will gradually 
evolve into a reality. Something may pos- 
sibly be done with a large group of present 
teachers, although past experience would 
lead one to believe that changes in objec- 
tives and ideas on the part of the classroom 
teacher would come to be accepted only 
after a considerable period of time had been 
spent in an attempt to reeducate those 
teachers to the new objectives and ideas. 
An illustration from a personal experience 
will indicate the truth of this observation. 
A teacher of bookkeeping in one of the high 
schools in a city of over 100,000 in the 
Middlewest is still teaching his bookkeeping 
classes by the journal approach, notwith- 
standing the fact that for approximately 15 
years a textbook has been used which uses 
the equation-balance sheet approach. It is 
highly probable that at least a generation 
must pass before these new objectives, if 
sound, will have universal acceptance. 


Just what can the commercial teacher- 
training departments of our universities and 
colleges do to facilitate and quicken the 
event? 


First, as to their own faculty 


(a) They can make membership in and attend- 
ance at association meetings and conferences 
upon business education financially possible. 

(b) They can require attendance at those meet- 
ings and participation therein by their faculty. 

(c) They can require attendance at least one out 
of each five summers at some outstanding 
graduate school offering adequate courses in 
trends and methods in business education. 


Second, as to curricular program for fu- 
ture teachers 


(a) They can make content material adequate, 
so that the business teacher has proper busi- 
ness concepts and training. 

(b) They can make the viewpoint of all content 
courses primarily social. 

(c) They can use their special methods courses 
to promote and emphasize the social ideal. 


Third, as to present school administrators 
and teachers 


(a) The teachers’ college can provide speakers at 
institutes and teachers’ meetings to present 
these viewpoints. 

(b) It can maintain contact and acquaintance 
with the administrative and teaching per- 
sonnel in its contiguous territory. 

(c) It can send to them periodically bulletins and 
pamphlets discussing these changes. 
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The Balance-Sheet Approach in Its 
Most Refined Form: 


The approach is simplified. The fundamental arith- 
metical equation is gradually expanded into a more 
complete balance sheet. The journal is introduced 
early to avoid any misconception in regard to the source 
of information. The first bookkeeping cycle is covered 
in thirteen short chapters. The maximum amount of 
attention is given to the interpretation of the effects of 
transactions on the balance-sheet equation. 


Some of the other important features are: logical ap- 
proach, extra problems for individual differences of 
students, textbooks for single and double periods, three 
types of problems with each chapter, standardized 
achievement tests for establishing grades, optional 
short practice sets with or without business papers, and 
optional workbooks. 
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ECONOMICS as it actually 


functions today — 


INTRODUCTORY 
ECONOMICS 


By J. H. DODD 


INTRODUCTORY ECONOMICS covers the 

fundamental subject matter that is required 
in most courses of study, BUT it embodies a NEW 
approach and NEW emphasis. The following im- 
portant features will appeal to you: 


1. An approach that is as interesting as fiction. 


2. Recognition of the important problem created by 
machines. 


3. Recognition of the problem of social control 
versus laissez faire. 


. The unbiased treatment of the problems of capital 
and labor. 


. The recognition of recent trends and transitions. 


. The simple language made clear by interesting 
examples and illustrations. 


. The avoidance of propaganda. 


. The building of each topic upon previous knowl- 
edge. 


9. Wide selection of questions, problems, and 
projects. 


10. Tie-up with lifelike situations. 


The author has discarded the old practice of 
merely diluting college subject matter. He has 
brought the subject down to the level of the 
individual and has presented it in terms of 
everyday experiences. 
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